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Mr. Wool Grower: 


¥z F YOU can conscientiously recommend 

The Wool Grower to your neighbor, 
be kind: enough to do so. We cannot 
bring about a thorough organization of all 
the wool growers in America without their 
assistance. Wont you please make it your 
business to see that your neighbors know 
something about the fight that is being 
made all along the line to build up and 


protect our industry? 
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An Appeal to Sheepmen 


We are more than ever filled with ambition to serve sheepmen, 
not only for the commission, but also because we are really and 
truly anxious to render service not only to individual customers, 
but to the entire sheep industry. If we cannot serve sheepmen well 
it's because it’s an impossibility for anyone, but we know we can 
please and that in every respect. Our up-to-date and reliable 
market information, our salesmanship, our financial reliability are 
all matters of record for years past. They are all for your use. 


The Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


CHICAGO SOLTH OMAHA SOUTH ST. JOSEPH KANSAS CITY DENVER 


CI 
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MORE MONEY 


Is What You Want for Your Products MUTTON and WOOL 


MORE MONEY 


can be obtained even if prices are low, provided better and heavier 


fleeces and lambs are produced. We can help you secure 


MORE MONEY 


whether values are high or low by furnishing rams that increase both the value and quality of your 

products. Our 1912 rams will be sold early. They always sell because they are bred right and 

are delivered in prime comdition for service. Letus tell you more about what we have to offer for 
the coming season. All inquiries promptly answered. 


KNOLLIN,& FINCH KNOLLIN & MYRUP 


Breeders of Shropshires Soda Springs, Idaho Breeders“of Rambouillets and Oxfords Howe, Idaho 
Or Address A. J. KNOLLIN, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Established by Justice & Bateman 1863 


J. Bateman & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


WOOL 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 













DIPPING 


Ask Any Western 


lerchant 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRAND 
THAT 


LASTS 


Scours Out 









122 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Consignments solicited 
Liberal cash advances made 


Market report sent on request 
SOSCSESSESOOOHS = == FH BODO OOOO COO 








William E. Jones William Ellery 
SHI ) | ) P MI ) N | Frank W. Hallowell Gordon Donald 
£ 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 


WOOL 


252 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 
Maintains an Account With 








Salt Lake Office 


McIntyre Building, SALT LAKE CITY 


W. M. MARSTON, pee 
J.R. EDGHEILL, ) “*°?™: 








THE LIVE STOCK watronat BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho. 
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- BOCSSSCS00 (ic ne Melady, Mgr 


eveeee Walter Lake, Sheep Salesman. erece 


Are SOMETIMES MISLEADING’ 


We have built up our enormous sheep trade by making returns to our 
shippers showing the greatest net per head. A\lll our energies and 
efforts are devoted to obtaining the greatest net results and not to selling 
a portion of a shipper’s consignment at the top of the market for 
advertising purposes and the balance anywhere that is most 
satisfactory to the buyer. We top the market as much as any 
Commission Firm in the trade because we handle the big end of the 
range sheep and naturally have a big proportion of the choice stuff. 





= 
We cater to the Western trade entirely and sell each and every | 
shipment of sheep intrusted to our care, strictly on its merits for the 


highest prevailing market price. Our policy and aim is to sell your 
sheep so they will net you the most per head. 


We number among our customers, the most prominent, extensive and 


successful wool growers in the entire West---a recommendation 
in itself. 


For best market information, write us regarding your future shipments. 
For the greatest net results, the highest class service and most 
courteous treatment in the live stock trade consign your range stock to 


THUET BROS. & MELADY) © 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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YOUR BEST MARKET FOR 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 








Should be centrally located with conven- 
ient In and Out Transportation, up- 
to-date handling facilities, and enough 
competitive Buyers to make things lively. 
These factors are all at their best at 








SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 








Ask the men who have shipped here 
every year since this market was start- 
ed. They can quote you actual results. 
Results count. 














The Biggest Young Market on the River 
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KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


[Finest in the World] 















At Kirkland, II1., 
only 67 miles from 
Chicago, on_ the 
main line between 
Omaha, St. Paul 
and Kansas City to 
Chicago. 


Twenty-six hund- 
red acres of land, 
fenced with woven 
wire, and plenty of 
running water and 
shade. 


Make no mistake, 
but route your 
sheep via C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. when 
shipping to Chicago. 

















et eet] JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager 


PRPEGESECOSGOROIS CEO BEGGS RCHDE*S 



















WANTED: 
LONG WOOL FLEECES 


I buy fleeces of wool such as grow on “Lincoln” and “Cotswold” 
sheep of extra long staple. 





Nothing shorter than twelve inches, and running up in lengths to 
twenty inches and longer. 


I pay for such long wool “‘$1.00’’ per pound. 
Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


L. LEVUSSOVE 


152-154 Third Ave., New York, U. S. A. 
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Range Improvement and Improved Methods of Handling 


Stock in National Forests 


ITH the exception perhaps 
of a few local cases, there 
has been a gradual im- 


provment in the forage 


crop as well as in the utilization of 


the forage crop on National Forest 
ranges during the past seven years. 
The essential principles of grazing 
management 

to which the im- —— 

provement is at- |iRie 

tributed are: (1) 
prevention of over- 
stocking which is 
the death knell of 
any range; (2) 
proper periods of 
use; (3) division 
of range between 
different classes of 
stock; (4) develop- 
ment of unused 
range; (5) im 
provement of 
watering facili- 
ties; (6) the crea- 
tion of improved 
facilities for hand- 
ling the stock; (7) 
improved methods 
of handling the 
stock; and (8) the 
allotment system 
of assigning the 
range which tends 
to fix responsibi- 
lity for unneces- 
sary damage. 

In 1907 investigative work was be- 
gun for the purpose of collecting ex- 
perimental data to supplement experi- 
ence as a basis for deciding the ques- 
tions of carrying capacity, proper 
periods of use, how best to improve 
the quantity and quality of forage 


ing, 


and the methods of handling the 
stock. Naturally, this work fell 
under two main subjects: First, how 
to produce the maximum value of for- 
age crop? Second, how to get the 
greatest grazing efficiency per unit 
area in utilizing the forage produced? 
By virtue of the fact that grazing 


By J. T. Jardine, Inspector of Graz- 
United States Forest Service 


fied by the comparative merits of the 
resources at stake? 

The greater portion of range with- 
in National Forests was used for 
sheep grazing before the areas were 
set aside as Forests. As a conse- 
quence of a_ help-your-self system 
of utilization during this early period, 

there resulted all 
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A BAND OF SHEEP GRAZING IN THE WALLOWA MOUNTAINS OF OREGON. 


may be antagonistic to reforestation 
and to watershed protection, a third 
and perhaps the biggest problem of 
all arises—what portion of the for- 
age crop produced can be utilized by 
grazing, without jeopardizing the 
welfare of reforestation and water- 
shed protection further than is justi- 


stages of damage 
fromslightly over- 
grazed to denuda- 
tion. Obviously, 
to establish a con- 
dition ofmaximum 
forage production, 
it must be accom--: 
plished either by 
seeding with in- 
troduced forage 
plants or by nat- 
ural restocking 
with the most val- 
uableforage plants 
already present on 
the ranges. 

It was realized 
in the beginning 
that to scatter 
available seedover 
every area which 
was not producing 
a good crop of for- 
age -would result 
in large expendi- 
tures and might 
or might not re- 
sult in an increase of forage. Any 
successful investigation of a problem 


which concerns the welfare of living 
organisms must aim at isolating, if I 
may be allowed that term, the life 
history of the organism in question, 
its requirements of life, the factors 
which promote its development, and 
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the factors which retard its develop- 
ment. The problem of seeding de- 
pleted ranges with introduced culti- 
vated species was attacked by select- 
ing a few localities as the basis of in- 
tensive investigations to determine 
for each of the cultivated species 
available the altitudinal range, moist- 
ure requirements, soil requirements, 
soil treatment necessary, ability to 
compete with native vegetation, abil- 
ity to withstand grazing, the amount 
of seed necessary, the best time for 
sowing, and the cost per acre. To 
supplement the intensive work and 
have the tests cover the entire region 
within National Forest, a total of 449 
small seeding experiments have been 
made under the direction of the 
Washington office but under the im- 
mediate supervision of the local For- 
est officers. These tests, averaging 
4 acres in size, are distributed over 
86 Forests and cover an altitudinal 
range of 1,300 feet to 10,000 feet. 
Fifteen available species have been 
tested and, naturally, soil and moist- 
ure conditions, as well as amount of 
native vegetation, have varied. Prior 
to the initiation of an experiment a 
preliminary plan has been submitted 
for approval, and subsequent to seed- 
ing progress reports have been sub- 
mitted for each project. From the 
intensive investigations it has been 
determined : 

That seeding with the cultivated 
species available should not be at- 
tempted within 1,500 feet of true 
timber line. Above this altitude a 
stand may be secured, but the tem- 
perature is so low and the growing 
season so short that the small amount 
of forage produced will not justify 
the expense. 

(2) Below the altitude given the 
only areas which have the requisite 
soil and moisture conditions for suc- 
cessful seeding are those having a 
deep soil with considerable organic 
matter such as are found in moun- 
tain meadows, moist park areas 
meadowlike in character, and moist 
alluvial bottoms along streams. This 
is based upon actual measurements 
of the moisture requirements of the 
available species as well as successful 
and nonsuccessful seedings. No 
forage plant has yet been found which 
can be successfully introduced on the 
large areas of dry hillsides. 
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(3) Even on areas where the re- 
quisite soil, moisture, and altitudinal 
requirements exist, it is not econom- 
ically possible to seed cultivated 
species where the native vegetation is 
dense. Cultivated plants can seldom 
replace a vigorous stand of native 
vegetation. A small amount may 
grow, but not sufficient to justify 
the expense of seeding unless the 
area is cultivated. 


(4) Except in the Southwest the 
seed should be ‘sown in the fall, 
October is the most satisfactory 


month. In some localities of the 
Southwest May is the best time, 
owing to the long period of drought 
in the Spring and to the rainy season 
occurring between May and Septem- 
ber. It is highly important that 
some inexpensive soil treatment be 
given to cover the seed. Trampling 
in with sheep is satisfactory, or the 
use of a brush harrow will serve. 
The compiled results of 449 small 
tests substantiate these conclusions. 
There still remains the task of 
completing a study, already begun, to 
classify in terms of native vegetation 
the areas upon which seeding to culti- 
vated species is economically possible 
and the best species to sow. There 
also remains the possibility of intro- 
ducing native species, which are not 
now under cultivation, into new local- 
ities. This may be possible by col- 
lecting the seed in the native habitat, 
and later growing the plant at Forest 
experiment stations, or elsewhere 
under cultivation, in order to produce 
seed at a cost which would not be 
prohibitive to distribution. 


At best the acreage suitable to the 
introduction of cultivated forage 
plants is small compared to the total 
acreage of range. Consequently, 
success in improving forageconditions 
depends largely upon protecting the 
best forage plants already present 
sufficient to secure natural reseeding 
and reproduction of those species. 
To accomplish this end and at the 
same time utilize the forage to the 
fullest possible extent, it is necessary 
to know the absolute requirements of 
the vegetation we wish to reproduce, 
and then adjust grazing so as to meet 
those requirements which must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, be ac- 
knowledged in any successful system 
of grazing. 
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A very intensive study was under- 
taken to develop such a system of 
grazing upon high mountain range, 
which is the most difficult type of 
range to maintain in condition of 
maximum productivity, due to short 
growing season, low’ temperature, 
and excessive demand for such range. 
The essential points determined 
were: 


(1) On badly overgrazed areas 
where herbage has been seriously 


weakened by continuous early graz- 
ing, at least two and in some cases 
more than two seasons of protection 
are necessary before a normal crop 
of seed is produced. 

(2) That even on our highest 
ranges the seed crop is practically 
matured by September Ist, while the 
grazing season lasts ordinarily to 
September 15th or October 1st. 


(3) After seed maturity the air- 
cured forage is palatable and nutri- 
tious, and so far as reproduction is 
concerned, it is better to utilize this 
forage by close grazing than to leave 
it ungrazed, as the grazing aids in 
scattering the seed and trampling it 
into the ground. 


(4) For two seasons following the 
production of a good crop of seed it 
is essential to graze only in the late 
fall, and then carefully and only mod- 
erately heavy due to the fact that the 
newly established seedlings are 
readily injured by trampling. Besides, 
additional seed is thereby matured to 
insure abundant reproduction. 

From these data can be deduced 
two principles which are the basis of 
judiciously deciding periods of graz- 
ing. First, that it is impossible to 
keep a range in condition of maxi- 
mum productivity if it is close grazed 
during the first half of the grazing 
season year after year. Such prac- 
tice gradually weakens the plant con- 
stitution by preventing the develop- 
ment and storage of the necessary 
amount of reserve food. Second, 
where sufficient permanent watering 
places exist, it is possible to work out 
a rotation system of grazing 
which will not only avoid im- 
poverishing the plant constitutions 
but will result in occasional nat- 
ural reseeding — both without loss 
of forage utilization any year. 
On one forest such a_ rotation 
system was successfully practiced on 
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ten sheep allotments last year. The 
principles are applicable everywhere 
and are gradually being applied. 

In connection with the above inten- 
sive work there is also being gradu- 
ally worked up complete information 
regarding the entire flora on our 
grazing lands. The work of the 
special men is being supplemented by 
local Forest officers who are making 
plant collections for their respective 
Forests. Since August 1, 1911, 
2,500 specimens have been received 
for identification and economic notes. 
In this way it is hoped to develop a 
knowledge on the part of the super- 
visors, rangers, and permittees of the 
distribution, comparative value, and 
growth requirements of the plants 
which make.up the forage crop on 
their respective Forests. With this 
knowledge there will be increased 
possibility of more intensive utiliza- 
tion without destroying the thing we 
must protect. 

In proposing any change in the 
existing methods of handling the 
stock after they are on the range, it is 
necessary to keep in mind its effect 
upon the vegetation, effect upon the 
animal and its practicability from the 
standpoint of the stockman. The 
vegetation and the animals again are 
living organisms having inherent re- 
quirements and characteristics of life. 
A thorough understanding of these 
natural forces, as they exist under 
range conditions, in conjunction with 
a first hand knowledge of handling 
stock, is the best foundation for 
building up an efficient system, or 
systems, of handling. To facilitate 
such a study for sheep, a coyote-proof 
pasture including 2,560 acres of 
typical mountain range was enclosed. 
For five successive seasons a band of 
sheep has been grazed in the en- 
closure, free from annoyance of any 
kind. During this period a careful 
study has been made of the actions 
of the sheep, growth of sheep, loss of 
sheep, to some extent wool growth, 
carrying capacity of range, and cost 
of handling under this, approximat- 
ely ideal system, as compared with 
results on corresponding points under 
existing systems of handling on the 
open range. This study necessitated 
several years of test, but based upon 
the data collected, it is now possible 
to safely state to sheepmen that if the 
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sheep are kept constantly on the 
range instead of being driven back 
and forth to and from a central 
camp; if allowed free, quiet open 
grazing rather than close herding and 
worry by dogs; intermittent use of 
areas instead of constant-use until 
the vegetation is eaten into the 
ground, the result will be a five to ten 
pcund increase in the weight per 
head of sheep; a smaller number of 
unmarketable “doggy” sheep; in- 
creased wool growth and an increase 
in carrying capacity of range of from 
10 per cent to 50 per cent, depending 
upon the intensity of bad manage- 
ment on previous occasions. A sim- 
ilar study has been in progress two 
years to try and improve existing 
methods of handling ewes during the 
lambing period. 

That there is possibility of increas- 
ing the carrying capacity of range as 
well as possibility of increasing the 
annual crop of sheep, their weight 
and wool growth is evidenced by the 
fact that at present the lamb crop 
varies in any one year from 60 per 
cent to 115 per cent of the total ewes, 
with an approximate average of 
75 to 80 per cent; the approximate 
variation in the weight of lambs of 
the same age and breeding is 25 
pounds; the approximate variation in 
wool crop is from five to 11 pounds; 
and there is a variation of as much 
as 35 per cent in the amount of range 
required per head of sheep under dif- 
ferent herders. That improvement 
along these lines can be brought 
about and is being brought about is 
evidenced by the following results 
cited from one forest. During the 
seasons of 1910-11 the number of 
sheep on the Madison Forest has 
been increased from 90,000 to 99,000 
on the same range. The Supervisor 
attributed this increase almost wholly 
to the fact that 50 per cent of the 
sheep are now never returned to a 
camp at night and are rarely molest- 
ed by herders or dogs during the day. 
Formerly they were driven back and 
forth to and from camp and were 
herded in the true sense of the word. 

The lambs from bands handled in 
the improved way were 8 pounds 
heavier and sold for $1 per head more 
than lambs of the same age and 
breeding belonging to the same com- 
pany but herded on range outside the 
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Forest. Other examples 
same facts could be cited. 


For cattle the main problem of the 
Forest Service is to provide better 
facilities for handling, mainly more 
and better watering places, drift 
fences, and holding pastures these in 
conjunction with greater care in salt- 
ing and more attention on the part of 
permittees—all to secure equal dis- 
tribution over the range and prevent 
excessive congregation near water 
and other especially favorite areas. 

The management of grazing upon 
National Forests which should be 
adopted in order to give reforesta- 
tion, watershed interests, and the 
grazing industry the protection 
which the comparative value of these 
resources demands is a_ problem 
which must be approached sanely, 
without bias and must be given 
thorough rather than a_ superficial 
consideration. Do sheep or cattle kill 
a few seedlings? Undoubtedly yes 
under any conditions. But this is 
not the question. The real problem 
is: What will be the net result even 
if a few seedlings are destroyed? 
This it will take a period of at least 
ten years to determine sanely. 

In some habitats grazing may, un- 
doubtedly does, aid reproduction in 
getting started and in competing with 
other vegetation. In other habitats 
this is not true. Between the time 
of seed germination and the time the 
trees reach five feet in height many 
will be destroyed by grazing. Dur- 
ing any period in the life of the tree 
grazing may be its protection against 
fire. What is the net result? My 
own idea is that, if the range is pro- 
tected as we wish to protect it 
against overgrazing and improper 
handling of stock, the damage over 
the major portion of the Forests will 
be negligible. Special areas, where 
reproduction most be had in mini- 
mum time, where we are prepared to 
adequately protect it, may require 
stricter measures. 

Investigations for the purpose of 
determining the extent of damage to 
tree reproduction due to grazing have 
been in progress for two years. The 
essential points of the plan of investi- 
gation are: 


(1) In each of a number of locali- 


ties representing various conditions 
of habitat, take two smaller areas in 


of the 
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every way comparable to begin with. 
Fence one and keep it fenced indefin- 
itely. Let the other take its chance 
under grazing. Map each area to 
begin with, showing all existing tree 
growth. Make a comparative study 
of the areas over a veriod of years 
and finally determine the compara- 
Live status. 


(2) By means of many small 


permanent plats located on the 
range to represent various condi- 
tions of habitat and_ grazing, 


make actual seedling counts with 
a view to determining’ the per- 
centages of seedlings injured, the 
kind of injury and how it was inflict- 
ed, the season of greatest injury, the 
relative damage on the various forest 
types, relative damage done by dif- 
ferent classes of stock and the per- 
manency and detrimental effect of 
various kinds of grazing injuries. 

(3) To determine how much of this 
damage might be eliminated by more 
careful management or lighter graz- 
ing. 

The results to date require more 
space than is justifiable in this paper 
and it is too early to draw conclus- 
ions. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry intensive studies are 
beine carried on to determine ways 
of avoiding loss of forage by nonuse 
of range dve to stocknoising plants 
and loss of stock if they eat those 
plants: and in cooperation with the 
Biological Survev the problem of ex- 
terminating the prairie dog is being 
undertaken. 

Granting that each of the lines of 
investigation discussed yields results 
of value, there will still remain the 
big problem of effectively incor- 
porating the data collected into our 
grazing management. On our im- 
portant grazing Forests to-day per- 
haps 60 per cent of the valuable 
knowledge regarding the location, ex- 
tent, and value of grazing lands by 
types is carried in the heads of super- 
visors, rangers, and other Forest of- 
ficers. In order to increase the 
accuracy of this knowledge and place 
it in the most convenient form for 
future use, a map of reasonable ac- 
curacy should be made which will, as 
nearly as possible, be a graphic re- 
production of the actual resources as 
they appear on the ground, but ona 
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smaller scale than in nature, so that 
the value of each acre and its re- 
quirements of management as well 


as its relation to other acres can be 
more readily and efficiently deter- 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Ass’n. 


ARIZONA 
HUGH CAMPBELL, Flagstaff 
CALIFORNIA 
F. A. ELLENWOOD, Red Bluff 
IDAHO 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, Spencer 
ILLINOIS 
W. W. BURCH, Chicago 
INDIANA 
J. E. WEBB 
IOWA 
V. G. WARNER, Bloomfield 
KENTUCKY 
W. T. CHILTON, Campbellsburg 
KANSAS 
E. E. HAZEN, Hiawatha 
MICHIGAN 
Cc. E. LOCKWOOD 
MINNESOTA 
MAGNUS BROWN, Farmington 
MONTANA 
E. O. SELWAY, Dillon 
NEBRASKA 
ROBERT TAYLOR, Abbott 
NEVADA 
THOMAS NELSON, Stone House 
NEW MEXICO 
H. F. LEE, Albuquerque 
OHIO 
S. M. CLEAVER, Delaware 
OREGON 
GEORGE M’KNIGHT, Vale 
TEXAS 
B. L. CROUCH, San Antonio 
UTAH 
PETER CLEGG, Tooele 
VERMONT 
E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham 
WASHINGTON 
F. M. ROTHROCK, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ss. C. GIST, Wellsburg 
WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR STERECKER, Manitowoc 
WYOMING 
J. A. DELFELDER, Wolton 











mined. As more data are accum- 
ulated by investigation and as Forest 
management and the management of 
grazing upon Forests grows more in- 
tensive, this information becomes 
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more and more a necessity in de- 
veloping working plans which will 
put into application new data and im- 
proved methods, and result in a sat- 
isfactory, stable plan of improve- 
ment, of utilization, and of future in- 
vestigative work. 


The most satisfactory way of se- 
curing the necessary data and putting 
it in tangible form is by an inten- 
sive grazing reconnaissance survey. 
Such work was undertaken on four 
Forests the past season. A total of 
1,398,525 acres were covered, maps 
made and economic notes collected on 
all grazing resources. 


In the growing of farm products 
the investigator may determine the 
most efficient agricultural crops, and 
the most efficient management for 
various habitats and market condi- 
tions. It is then up to the farmer 
to classify his lands and conditions, 
so that he can apply she experimen- 
tal data. In our work the Forest 
Service is in the dual position of in- 
vestigator and farmer, and it is hoped 
that the work of classifying our lands 
can be continued to keep pace with 
other phases of the Forest Service 
work. It is the connecting link b-- 
tween the accumulation of data by 
special scientific investigation and 
the application of this data in actual 
practice. 





The only parties in this country to- 
day who are urging a reduction in the 
tariff are the jobbers who are largely 
responsible for the present high 
prices. The jobber knows that all 
goods must pass through his hands 
anyway and if the tariff was removed, 
he would get his supplies: a little 
cheaper and still sell at the same 
price. 





London does not make the prices 
for the wheat, corn and other pro- 
ducts that we export, but on the other 
hand, the products which we export, 
make the London price. The more 
we export, the lower the London 
price and the more we consume at 
home, the higher the London price. 





There is no room upon the Western 
range for any scrub sheep and the 
sooner our growers begin to elimin- 
ate their inferior stock, the sooner 
will their industry become profitable. 





> 
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Democratic Hostility to the Wool Industry 


NE proposing to discuss the 
o/@ question presented by the 


two wool bills before the 

House at this time is con- 
fronted with some embarrassment, 
an embarrassment of riches. There 
is so much that might be properly 
said, the subject of the growth and 
manufacture of wool is so large, the 
matter presents itself in so many dif- 
ferent ways, the industries. affected 
are so vast and so diversified, the 
record of the Democratic Party on the 
subject is so extraordinary, that one 
scarcely knows how to approach the 
discussion having only a limited 
time to command. 

One verypertinentinquiry atthis 
timeis, Doesthe Democratic party 
really want to revise the wool 
schedule or are they simply using 
the schedule as an asset for the 
coming presidential campaign? 
The gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle will, of course, plead 
not guilty, and yet all the circum- 
stances of the case convict them. 

A little less than a year ago 
they introduced and, under caucus 
jictation, passed through the House 
a facsimile of the bill they now 
present. That bill was amended 
in the Senate by a general in- 
crease in rates, and then came 
from conference a hybrid, which 
the President very properly 
vetoed. In his veto message the 
President made it plain that he 
would sign no wool bill that did 
not carry rates which would af- 
ford adequate protection to Amer- 
ican woolgrowing and _ woolen- 
manufacturing industries. 


The unanimous report of the 
Tariff Board on woolgrowing and 
woolen manufacture is now before us. 
It is thorough and complete. Noone 
except the apologists of the Democra- 
tic bill has ventured to question the 
finding of the board as to facts, and 
the report clearly shows that the bill 
presented by the Democratic majority 
will not adequately protect our indus- 
tries. In fact, it shows plainly that 
their bill will give such an advantage 
to the foreign competitors of our 
people as to destroy our industries, 


By FRANK W. MONDELL 


As the President will not sign such a 
bill, it is clear that the measure is not 
presented with the expectation that 
it will.be enacted into law, and there- 
fore the only purpose it can serve 
is.to keep alive the agitation over 
Schedule K. 


In striking contrast to the Demo- 
cratic position is that of the Republi- 
cans of the House and those engaged 
in the industries affected. At no 
time has our party desired, or the 
industries affected exvected, tariff 
rates higher than are necessary to 
enable American producers and man- 





HON, FRANK W. MONDELL, 
Wyoming. 


ufacturers while paying American 
rates of wages to maintain their in- 
dustries against foreign competition. 

Three years of constant tariff agi- 
tation has been vastly harmful to the 
wool producers and woolen manufac- 
turers alike. The wool producer has 
found his markets uncertain and his 
prices unsatisfactory. The manu- 
facturer, buying his wool from hand 
to mouth, has been facing a curtailed 
and timid market, and both have suf- 
fered severe loss without any corres- 


ponding gain to the users of woolen 
goods. 

In this condition both the wool 
raiser and those who use his product 
are anxious to have the matter 
settled, and, rather than have the pre- 
sent condition continue, are willing to 
accept a tariff rate which holds any 
reasonable promise of allowing them 
to continue in business. 

Our party has, in its national plat- 
form, laid down a fair and reasonable 
measure of protection, and now that 
we have the facts from a fair and un- 
biased and unprejudiced source, we 
stand ready to apply the rule 
“that protection shall measure the 
difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad’; and on that 
measure of protection we are pre- 
pared to go to the country, confi- 
dent that the American people do 
not desire and will not sanction 
the transfer of our woolgrowing 
and wool-manufacturing indus- 
tries to foreign shores. 

The Democrats present a bill 
which, by placing an ad valorem 
rate of only 20 per cent of the 
foreign value on imported wool, 
will reduce the value of every 
pound of wool grown on Ameri- 
can farms and prohibit the grow- 
ingof allwoolsof thefiner grades, 
a bill which carries such low rates 
on manufactures of wool as _ to 
close American mills and thus de- 
prive the few growers of coarse 
wools who might survive of a 
market for their product. 


The Republicans present a bill 
based on a report of the Tariff 
Board, but with rates placed at 
the very lowest protective point; 
so low indeed as to leave the growers 
of fine merino wools and the makers 
of fine woolens dangerously near 
the line of destructive foreign com- 
petition; and yet a bill under which 
it is hoped our wool and woolen in- 
dustries can survive and, in the ab- 
sence of tariff agitation, prosper. As 
between these two measures,—the 
one brutally destructive, the other but 
barely protective—no one but those 
who are willing to raise the black flag 
of piracy against American farmers, 
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ranchmen, and manufacturers can 
hesitate. 


My first duty on this floor is to 
those who sent me here, the tens of 
thousands of men and women whose 


accumulations of a lifetime of toil and 
strugle are invested in the sheep and 
wool industry, and the other thous- 
ands who are largely dependent, 
directly and indirectly, on the pro- 
sperity of those industries; but they 
would not expect me to ask for them 
or on their behalf any opportunities 
the pursuit of which would not be 
useful, helpful, and beneficial to the 
country at large. They believe and 
know that in the long run the de- 
struction of the industry in which 
they and many others throughout the 
land are engaged would be nothing 
short of a national calamity, and so 
believing, they do not expect to appeal 
in vain for such protection as will 
enable the industry to exist and pros- 
per. 


Differences in Cost. 


I shall support the Republican bill 
not because I think all its rates are 
safely protective, but because I be- 
lieve it is the best measure of protec- 
tion obtainable. I do not question 
the approximate accuracy of the rate 
fixed on wool—18 cents per pound on 
the scoured content of imported 
fleeces or 19 cents per pound on wool 
imported scoured, and amounting to 
about 36 per cent ad valorem on pre- 
sent foreign cost—as measuring the 
average difference in cost of produc- 
ing wool at home and abroad, as 
shown by the Tariff Board, but it 
must be borne in mind that any rate 
based on averages may leave a con- 
siderable portion of the product with- 
out adequate protection; and the por- 
tion of our national wool clip thus left 
somewhat in joepardy is the por- 
tion which comes largely from 
the region which I represent. Fur- 
thermore, the Tariff Board did not 
take into consideration at all certain 
factors of cost which are of vital im- 
portance. Most important in these 
are the differences in interest charges 
and in the cost of transporting wool 
to market. To reasonably cover the 
differences in these items of cost in 
the case of the so-called territorial 
wools, it would be necessary, in my 
opinion, to increase the rate on class 
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1 wool at least 2 cents above the 
rate contained in this bill. 


Furthermore, the board does not 
take into consideration investments 
in lands, and we know that in the re- 
gion from which our sharpest com- 
petition comes—Australia—the wool- 
growers have practically no invest- 
ments in land, whereas all American 
wool growers, those who produce the 
coarse mutton sheep and those who 
produce the territorial wools, have 
a large and, in the case of the latter, 
a constantly increasing investment in. 
lands; and if this difference in in- 
vestment were taken into considera- 
tion it would, in my opinion, necessi- 
tate a higher rate than the bill carries. 
And yet, as I said, I think the rate in 
the bill fairly measures the difference 
as set out by the Tariff Board. 

Let us consider for a moment some 
of the items of difference in the cost 
of wool production at home and in 
some of the competing regions. I 
have some data compiled by the sec- 
retary of the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association from the report of the 
Tariff Board. The following is 
given as the comparative labor cost to 
raise and handle a sheep: 


VY Average Labor Cost Per Sheep. 
SO NS ih ne oki va oh es $0.82 
WOME oo 5s. ek vicaecds has 07 

This labor cost per sheep does not 
include the cost of shearing, and the 
board finds that the labor cost of 
shearing is as follows: 


Labor Cost Shearing, Per Sheep. 


SE Ls 6s oc aeees scales $0.09% 
Mas 00's abete 0,050 ware ox .07 
South: AMOTIOR. ... 0 ccccccscéc 06 
2 Cp aes .02 


In order that the relative import- 
ance of this item of labor in the ex- 
pense of sheep husbandry may be 
fully appreciated, we submit a table 
showing the total labor cost, including 
shearing, of handling 52,000,000 
sheep, or the full number in the 
United States. 


Total Labor Cost, Including Shearing, of 
Handling 52,000,000 Sheep. 


Wited Gentes. oicic bce ecce $47,580,000 
South America............ 15,080,000 
po AE Ae a ee 7,280,000 


In the matter of feed it should be 
remembered that the Tariff Board 
fixes the value of feed at the cost of 
production and not at its market 
price, and therefore there is no profit 
whatever in the feed that the sheep 
consume, 
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Cost to Feed 52,000,000 Sheep One Year. 


Umited: States i .j..3.%..5.-... $23,400,000 
UE SUMNER. occ cd access 18,200,000 
UEMRENEEEN 6 Sis ities cee 4.160.000 

Then we come to taxes. The wools 


with which our fine wools compete 
are, most of them, produced in a 
sparsely settled region having a cheap 
government and therefore low rates 
of taxation. All our Territorial wools 
are grown now in regions’ where, 
though there are very considerable 
areas that are very thinly settled, they 
are surrounded by and interspersed 
with thickly settled communities, com- 
munities that maintain schools and all 
of the agencies of government, and 
where the burden of taxation by rea- 
son of the small amount of real estate 
that is taxable, is comparatively: high. 
The rate of taxation per sheep is given 
as follows: 


Taxes Per Sheep. 


Smita GROUND el crdins $ .05 
, .04 
EEE 24 cc brett hie. bcs-6o eee oe are .025 


Mr. LONGWORTH. What is the 
average rate of interest in your 
State? 

Mr. MONDELL. 
rate of interest? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Rucker) I think 
stated it quite accurately a few mo- 
ments ago. It depends at this time 
very much upon a man’s endorser. A 
fair or low rate of interest in our re- 
gion is 8 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A low rate? 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes. _ In good 
times some of our sheepmen secure 
funds for less than 8 per cent. The 
average sheepman, I think—the small 
sheepman — pays more frequently 
about 10 per cent, and in times like 
this he is very glad indeed to get 
money at almost any rate. The 
gentleman from Ohio understands 
that just now we are passing through 
perhaps the most trying climatic ex- 
perience that the territorial wool in- 
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dustry has ever known. We can not 
cure that with a tariff. It is not 
the fault of the tariff. Tariff agi- 


tation, which has reduced prices, has, 
however, intensified the hard condi- 
tions, and the passage of the Repub- 
lican bill would help and hearten our 
people. It may be the fault of the 
Democratic House. I would not be 
at all surprised if it were a dispensa- 
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tion of Providence on that account. 
But we have had two exceedingly dry 
years. Winter before last was very 
severe. The winter a year ago was 
mild, but the past winter, which has 
lingered long, but is now happily 
passing away, has been, perhaps, the 
worst in the history of the Rocky 
Mountain country. 

The Tariff Board has fixed the loss 
per annum of American sheep at 3 per 
cent. It seems to me that is quite 
low under any circumstances. The 
average loss to the flocks in my State 
in the past year has been, in my opin- 
ion, not much less than 20 per cent. I 
think that is a conservative state- 
ment. I hope it is less, but there 
are many who make it more. We 
can not provide by tariffs for losses 
of that kind. We no not expect any 
such provision. But I simply men- 
tion that to show the difficulties un- 
der which we labor in the production 
of our territorial wools. We meet a 
winter climate of a severity unknown 
in Australia or New Zealand; that is, 
our winters are much more severe, 
and then occasionally we suffer very 
nearly as badly as Australia does 
from severe droughts, although we 
have never had as severe a drought 
over so large an area as Australia 
has had once or twice in her history. 

In addition to that, we suffer in the 
Rocky Mountain and plains country 
from losses by predatory’ wild 
animals, a cause from which the loss 
in Australia and New Zealand is very 
small indeed. These can not be 
measured in the differences of cost in 
a report of a Tariff Board, but yet 
they are all handicaps, making dif- 
ficult the carrying on of the industry 
in that country. 

The table I presented gives the 
taxes per head of sheep in the United 
States as 5 cents, 4 cents per head in 
South America, and 2 1-2 cents in 
Australia. The 5 cents per head, 
given for the entire United States, is 
less than the average rate of taxes in 
my State for the last two or three 
years, based upon the investment 
carried with each sheep. 

On this basis the taxes in the United 
States on 52,000,000 sheep would be 
£2,600,000, in South America $2,080,- 
000, in Australia $1,300,000. 

And so this increased cost runs all 
the way through, not only on items 
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included in the report of the Tariff 
Board, but in others not taken into 
consideration by the Tariff Board at 
all, such as freight. The table which 
I have is as follows, and I hope I may 
have the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Longworth), who, I 
know, is familiar with this, and I 
think it is correct: 


Freight on 1 Pound of Scoured Wool From 
the Grower’s railroad station to Boston. 


Western United States........... $0.06 
PRUNE <6 6 kG ks ores 8 as eae .03 
Beeth Ame. oo os see 0105 
oe a Sere eee 0025 


The 11 Western States reviewed by 
the board produced, in 1911, 56,875,- 
000 pounds of scoured wool, that cost 
in freight alone to market 6 cents per 
pound. For comparison we show in 
the following table what it cost the 
growers of these States to market 
their wool and what it would have 
cost the foreign growers in freight 
to market a similar quantity of scour- 
ed wool in Boston: 


Freight Cost to Market 56,875,000 Pounds 
of Scoured Wool. 


11 Western States....... $3,412,500.00 
MOR OOTER 8655 5.0 09 Sia white ee 1,706,250.00 
Gouth America. ...065.5. 597,187.00 
TOM... = 5 os ae ols ss et 142,187.50 


These tables show that, in addition 
to the differences in cost indicated by 
the report of the Tariff Board, there 
are a number which are not taken 
into consideration and which, if taken 
into consideration, would consider- 
ably increase the rates that would be 
necessary in order to be fully protec- 
tive as to the average territorial fleece 
of the country at least. And as high 
a rate at least would be necessary for 
the full protection of the fine merino 
fleeces of Ohio and Michigan. 


The Republican bill is carefully and 
wisely drawn. It is perhaps the 
first wool tariff ever presented, all 
of the rates in which are clear and 
definite, with no ambiguity, no con- 
cealed rates. There are many most 
excellent things about the Republican 
bill. The form of the wool duty is 
the correct one. In my speech last 
year I said that, in my opinion, our 
wool duties should be levied on the 
scoured content of the wool. It is the 
only fair and equitable method of ad- 
justing duties on wool; and while, in 
my opinion, the rate carried in this 
bill, as I have just stated, does not 
fully cover the difference in average 
cost of production between our 
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Yereign competitors and at least our 
western American woolgrowers, still 
it is in such a form that we will get 
the benefit of the full amount of the 
duty. Of course, if we had the actual 
protection which in theory we have 
under the present law it would b:- 
very much higher than this bill, but 
we never have had a protection of 33 
cents on the scoured pound, which 
on the shrinkage of western wools is 
the theory of the present law. Why 
we have not had it is entirely familiar 
to all those who are acquainted with 
the wool business, and it is un- 
necessary for me to go into it in de- 
tail. But with the duty assessed on 
the scoured content the woolgrower in 
the United States will receive the full 
benefit of the duty in increased price 
and, in my opinion, the rate carried 
in this bill, at least if we can have 
an end of tariff agitation, will, in the 
running of the years, bring the Amer- 
ican woolgrower a fairer and more 
adequate protection than he has had 
in the last 10 years. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much 
has he been getting in the last 10 
years? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a 
great diversity of opinion with regard 
to just how much protection we have 
been getting. There have been 
limited periods of time when, in my 
opinion, we did not receive more than 
2 or 3 cents for some clips of our 
Territorial wool above the price of a 
like Australian wool, with the duty 
added. 

The wool business is the most 
peculiar in the world. It is a business 
with regard to which it is possible, in 
times of tariff agitation and uncer- 
tainty, to press the price of the do- 
mestic clip down almost to a free- 
trade basis, and I have known of 
clips—notmany, butsome—being sold 
in my country that did not, in my 
opinion, bring more than 2 or 3 cents 
above a freetrade basis. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not one 
of the reasons the fact that the rate of 
interest is so high that very often the 
sheep raiser can not afford to hold 
his clip for a favorable market, but 
must sell it? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman 
understands the situation thoroughly. 
The rate of interest is high. The 
sheep business is oftentimes carried 
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on to a considerable extent on credit. 
The buyer refuses to buy in times 
of agitation, but stands ready to pick 
up a clip that must be sold at a sacri- 
fice, and under those conditions are 
able to secure them at times at but 
little above a free-trade basis. 

Unfortunately that low rate is 
never reflected in the price which the 
ultimate consumer pays. If it was 
the people as a whole would benefit 
by our losses; but I doubt if the 
American people as a whole have 
benefited by the failure of the west- 
ern woolgrower, the merino wool- 
grower, to receive the full amount 
he was expected to receive from the 
rate carried in our tariff laws. 

I do not mean to say that our pro- 
tection has always or generally been 
that low. In my opinion, we had 
been receiving on an average, and 
when there was not too much agi- 
tation, an actual protection of be- 
tween 7 and 8 cents on the grease 
pound. Perhaps that is a rather 
high estimate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The price 
is quite low now, is it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. The price is 


quite low; not as low as it is 
sometimes and not as high as it 


Will the 


ought to be in order to_ give 
us anything like the benefit of 
the present. tariff. Our flock 


masters are offered, I am told, be- 
tween 16 and 17 cents for the average 
fleece at this time. Anyone who 
knows about foreign prices knows 
that is not high enough to cover the 
foreign cost of the same wool, adding 
the full amount of our duty. 

There is one feature of the Re- 
publican bill that I want to refer to 
briefly in passing, not in the way 
of criticism, but because, as it is true 
that no piece of legislation is ever 
absolutely perfect when first present- 
ed, I want to offer a suggestion of 
possible slight amendment. While 
I admit I may be mistaken, I am 
rather inclined to think that the rate 
carried in the bill on noils and waste 
is rather too low, rather dangerously 
low. I think the rate on tops is a 
little low. On the basis of the wool 
rate in the bill, I would increase the 
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rate on tops 1 or 2 cents and the rate 
on noils possibly more. I think the 
rate on roving waste and ring waste 
is pretty low. On carbonized and 
uncarbonized noils it is rather dan- 
gerously low. We are quite as much 
interested in the rate on tops and 
noils as we are in the rate on wool, 
because if these rates are by com- 
parison lower than the wool rates 
tops and noils will be largely import- 
ed and our actual protection lowered. 
An Amazing Document. 

Now, having said some _ things 
about our bill, I want for a few 
moments to pay some attention to the 
amazing document which the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee present with their 
bill. I am very glad, indeed, to have 
learned from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dalzell) that the 
document was not prepared by the 
members of the committee, but by 
some one from New York known as 
“The Professor.” I am only too 
happy to have the gentleman relieved 
from all responsibility for it even 
though they signed it, for I have no 
personal grudge against them. In 
some respects it is the most amazing 
document I think I ever read. As 
a combination of fiction, garbled 
figures, lame logic, and misstatement 
of fact, it is a gem. 

I can not believe that the 14 ma- 
jority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee ever read it, for I 
can not conceive how it is possible 
that any intelligent man could ever 
read that precious document and put 
his name to it. I will guarantee 
that any intelligent American citizen 
—I do not care what he calls himself, 
Democrat, Republican, Socialist, or 
what not—that reads that report will 
say that the man who wrote it did 
not know what he was writing about, 
and that the men that signed it ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. 
(Applause on the Republican side.) 

I wish I had the time in the few 
moments at my disposal to go over 
this extraordinary document and 
point out some of its peculiarities. I 
hope that everybody will read it. It 
ought to be widely read to illustrate 
the kind of document that the Demo- 
cratic majority will put forth in sup- 
port of its measure. A party that 
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hopes to win anywhere or any time 
by such a garbled mass of misstate- 
ments certainly misjudges the intelli- 
gence of the American people 
(Applause on the Republican side). 

However, that report is not very 
much more remarkable than the 
speech made by the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Underwood) in sup- 
port of this bill. The only reason 
why practically every statement that 
he made will not appear in the Re- 
cord as challenged is entirely due to 
the fact that the gentleman declined 
to allow anybody to interrupt him. 
Had they been given an opportunity 
gentlemen on this side would have 
successfully challenged practically 
every important statement made by 
him in the course of his speech. 

How about this document? In 7) 
dreary pages it lays down and argues 
several propositions, as _ follows: 
First, as stated by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Underwood) 
yesterday, that “to ascertain the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home 
and abroad is impossible.” 

Second. That if the comparative 
cost of production were possible of 
reasonably accurate ascertainment it 
would not furnish a guide to the pro- 
per amount of duty needed for pro- 
tective purposes. 

Third. That assuming it were 
possible to approximate the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home 
and abroad, and that such approxi- 
mation were a proper guide in deter- 
mining the amount of duty needed to 
insure reasonable protection, that the 
researches of the board have not been 
such as to secure the facts,- and that 
the report is fragmentary, inaccurate, 
illogical, and based on assumption or 
erroneous figures. 

The 14 majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, no one 
of whom can qualify as an expert on 
or as even being familiar with the 
production, handling, or manufacture 
of wool having thus demolished the 
work of the experts of the Tariff 
Board, proceed in an involved and 
labored effort to prove, by the very 
report they have attempted to dis- 
credit, that the rates fixed in their 
bill afford ample protection to the 
industries affected. 


(Continued on page 39). 
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Report of Tariff Board on Wool 


about 


Southern Hemisphere that 
Great Britian does in the 
Northern, covering two large islands 
known as North Island and South 
Island, having a total length of close 
to 1,000 miles, with an average width 
of 150 miles. The soils are unusually 
well adapted to the growth of grasses 
and ordinary crops. The total area 
is 66,861,440 acres, and the number 
of sheep in 1910 was 23,792,947. 
Sheep were taken into New Zea- 
land soon after its settlement by 
Europeans, in the year 1840. At 
the beginning nothing but merinos 
were imported, but as the needs of the 
trade developed it was found advis- 
able to turn more to the mutton 
breeds. On this account the number 
of merinos in New Zealand has stead- 
ily decreased, until in the year 1910 it 
is estimated that Merino wools do not 
form over 3 per cent of the total clip. 
In 1887 the shipping of frozen mut- 
ton began, and the business has in- 
creased steadily, until today few 
flockmasters in New Zealand con- 
sider the wool as a primary object in 
raising sheep, but devote themselves 
to the mutton end of the business, 
accepting the wool as an incidental 
profit. What merinos are held. in 
New Zealand are grazed in the 
drier, rougher portion of the islands, 
where the crossbreds would not do 
as well. As in Australia, the Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the paramount 
importance of the sheep industry, has 
done everything possible to foster and 
encourage the business and advance 
the interests of the sheep grower. 
Climate—The climate of both is- 
lands is very even, with few extremes. 
Droughts such as are known in 
Australia or western America have 
never been known. The rains keep 
the feed green and succulent nearly 
all the year around, thus tending to a 
fine growth of wool as well as mutton. 
Climates ranges from warm tem- 
perate to cool temperate; severe 
droughts are unknown, and, except- 
ing in the South Island, winter in the 
term as understood in the United 


New Zealand Conditions 


States, does not occur. In the South 
Island there is considerable snow in 
the higher mountains, necessitating 
the removal of the sheep for several 
months in the year. In this respect 
conditions in that island somewhat 
resemble those in the western United 
States. Taking the climate of New 
Zealand as a whole, the area in the 
United States along Puget Sound and 
the western part of Oregon and 
Washington is probably somewhat 
similar to it—a mild, equable climate, 
with a large amount of rain, which 
seldom fails. 

Classes of sSheep—Taking the 
sheep throughout the Dominion, 
Romney Marshes and Corriedales 
seem to be the prevalent breeds, and 
it is interesting to note that the aver- 
age of a large number of clips, classi- 
fied according to breed, shows the 
heavier clip as coming from the cross- 
breds, while the merino is consider- 
ably below the general average. 

Characteristics of Wool—The wools 
raised under such favorable condi- 
tions are naturally of unusually fine 
texture, described as “soft andsound” 
with a good color. This appears to 
be due partly to good breeding and 
partly to the amount of green feed 
which the sheep are able to procure 
almost the year around. 


In the last few years the policy of 
the Government in discouraging large 
holdings of land by high taxation has 
tended to break un the flocks into 
much smaller numbers, which has 
been followed by some deterioration 
in the character of the clip. It is 
stated that the smaller owners do not 
give the care and attention to the 
classification of their wools, as well 
as the breeding, which the larger 
owners formerly gave it, which has 
a tendency to lower the _ standard 
held for so many years by the New 
Zealand growers. 

Lands—The land occupied in 
New Zealand for sheep grazing varies 
somewhat in character. In one divi- 
sion many of the ranges are in the 
mountains at an elevation of between 


1,600 and 4.000 feet, to which the ani- 


mals are driven for summer pastur- 


age, exactly as they are in the West- 
ern States, leaving them with the 
approach of the winter snows. 

New Zealand in many parts was or- 
iginally covered with a heavy growth 
of brush and trees. The early set- 
tlers soon discovered that by clearing 
off this brush and opening the soil 
up to the sun splendid grasses could 
be produced without much agricul- 
tural effort. The clearing of these 
lands cost the owners from $5 to 
$10 an acre, acording to the amount 
of timber to be removed, and when 
the land was once cleared, various 
grasses, notably Kentucky blue grass 
and Italian rye grass, were sown 
broadcast, with the result that in a 
few years a heavy sod was obtained. 
Such land, when cleared of the trees 
and brush, and with a well-establish- 
ed sod, is valued at from $5 to $40 
per acre, depending upon its location, 
carrying capacity, and soil. 

Land tenures and taxation—Ten- 
ures of land in the Dominion are very 
similar to those prevalent in Aus- 
tralia. The high land taxes have 
made the business of sheen raising 
less profitable on what is known as 
“freehold,” or owned lands. As in 
Australia, it is universally admitted 
that the man who is grazing sheep 
upon leased lands is making much 
more money than where he owns the 
land and is forced to pay the land tax. 

No taxes are assessed on personal 
property in New Zealand, the only 
items upon which taxes are levied be- 
ing personal incomes and the land 
minus its improvements. In taking 
the unimproved values of the land 
everything in the way of improve- 
ment is eliminated from its value and 
only the bare land taxed. 

Upon all lands there is an exemp- 
tion amounting to £500 below which 
no taxes are assessed, and above 
which the £500 is first deducted ; that 
is to say, if a property is worth £600 
it is taxed but for £100. 

With lands the rate increases with 
its value, beginning at 1d. on the 
pound and increases to ls. 6d. The 
increase upon lands owned by absen- 
tees is extremely heavy, being double 
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the usual rate of taxation. This in- 
crease does not, however, apply to 
corporations, but only to individuals. 
The income tax is also somewhat 
similar in character, there being an 
exemption of £300 whieh is not tax- 
ed, the taxation only being applied to 
the amount above this exemption. 
The income tax is also based upon a 
graduated increase upon the income 
derived, beginning at 6d. on the 
pound and rising to as high as Is 2d. 

Taking the entire question of taxa- 
tion, it is evident from schedules sub- 
mitted that what is known as rates 
and land tax, which includes the ordi- 
nary assessments for fighting rab- 
bits, disease and like costs, amounts to 
aboutld. (2c.) perlWeadforeachshee». 
Based upon several! 
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portion of merino to crossbred is ex- 
tremely low; for example, at the auc- 
tions held in New Zealand during the 
year 1910, out of over 250,000 bales 
of wool sold, which was nearly one- 
half the entire clip for the season, 
246,000 bales were crossbred and 
7,000 bales were straight merinos. 
New Zealand wool, as with Aus- 
tralian, is packed in bales carrying an 
average of 40 fleeces to the bale and 
weighing approximately 330 pounds. 
This average, however, is not always 
maintained, some grades of the 


lighter wools running as low as 200 
pounds to the bale, but as a general 
thing the large majority of the bales 
range between 320 and 335 pounds. 

The wools from New Zealand are 
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of transporting the wool from the 
shearing vens to the seaboard. 

Size of flocks—In 1910 the aver- 
age size of all the flocks throughout 
New Zealand is given as 1,074 head. 
This is a considerable reduction from 
the previous years, due to the land 
policy now being pursued by thie 
Government, which tends to break up 
the large land holdings and thus 
materially affect the size of -the 
flocks. However, there are still 
many large flocks in the Dominion. 

The following table is taken from 
the official reports, and show avprox- 
imately the conditions: Under 1,000 
sheep, number of flocks, 16,608; be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000, number of 
flocks, 227; over 20,000 no. flocks, 78. 

Several flocks are 





reports, the income tax 
amounts to _ between 
2d. (4 cents) and 3d. 
(6 cents) ver head of 
sheep, but this is only 
collected in the case of 
very large holdings, 2 
majority of the owners 
falling within the ex- 
emption of $1,500; 
hence it is safe to es- 
timate that the aver- 
.ge taxes, including in- 
come tax, for the en- 
tire Dominion will pro- 
bably not be more than 
1 1-2d. (3 cents) per 
head of sheep. 
Dipping — Dipping 
is compulsory al! over 
the Dominion,not only 
to keep down the scab, 








renorted as exceeding 
40,000 each. It is 
therefore seen that 
while the average size 
of the flock is being 
gradually reduced 
there are still enough 
large holdings exist- 
ing to furnish a basis 
for excellent compara- 
tive statements. 

Value of flocks— 
The value of the vari- 
ous flocks naturally 
vary in accordance 
with their nearness to 
railroads or seaports, 
the value of the land 
unon which they are 
grazing, the length of 
time which the lease- 
hold has yet to run, 








but also various in- 


and the grade of the 


sect pests which af- YEARLING RAM BRED AND OWNED BY E. N. BISSELL, E, SHOREHAM, VT. sheep themselves. On 


flict the sheep. The 

cost of this dipping is about what it is 
in the United States—approximately 
3 cents per head for each dipping. 

Wool classes and prices—On ac- 
count of good breeding, succulent 
feed, sweet grasses, and climatic char- 
acteristics, the wools of New Zealand 
are highly regarded; sound and soft 
handling with good color, rather 
long staple, with a freedom from 
breaks and other imperfections due 
to droughts or sudden climatic 
changes. 

The wools of New Zealand are of 
tow shrinkage, being quite free frown 
sand and dirt. In recent years the 
production of crossbred wools has 
increased remarkably, until the pro- 


very carefully prepared and classed, 
and, as in Australia, sold under the 
owners’ trade-marks, which in the 
past they have taken great pride in 
maintaining at a high degree of ex- 
cellence. It is noted, however, that 
with the coming of small flocks the 
owners appear to be taking less in- 
terest in the proper classification of 
their wools, and that wool trade 
journals detect a slight falling off in 
the grading and general preparation 
of the wool clip for market. 

In selling the wool, the New Zea- 
land growers seldom dispose of their 
clip at the woolshed. 


ing the prices quoted it is necessary, 
therefore, to allow for the expense 


In consider-., 


one “run” revorted as 
carrying 50,000 sheep the owner val- 
ues the stock sheep at $2.50 per head. 
Another large “run” carrying 2%,- 
000 head, which produced wool to the 


value of $2.15 per head, with an 
average shearing of 11 pounds, is 
valued at $3.60 per head. Another 


flock of 18,000 head is taken at $2.65 
ner head. The large majority of 
flocks, however, are valued by their 
owners at very close to $5 ner head, 
which is undoubtedly not far from 
their true value. 


The usual method of estimating 
flock values in New Zealand is simi- 
lar to that in Australia, where the 
value of each acre of land is made 
to include all improvements the lands 
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will use in connection with the sheep 
and the sheep themselves. 
Disease. 

Sheep in New Zealand suffer from 
few diseases. In some _ pastures 
where a large number of sheep are 
held without occasional transfer to 
other pastures to rest the land, they 
are troubled with internal parasites 
and footrot, together with some lung 
trouble. These cases, however, are 
not general, being all due to over- 
stocked pastures, and probably do not 
apply to but a small percentage of the 
total number of sheep. Scab is some- 
what prevalent, but not a _ serious 
menace. Dipping is compulsory. 
Generally speaking, the losses from 
Jisease in New Zealand are ex- 
tremely low, probably not over 1 per 
cent. 


Losses and Depreciation. 

In a_ region without severe 
droughts, and with such regularity of 
seasons, climate, and rainfall, losses 
which affect the Australian, South 
American, and American wool: 
growers are almost unknown. There 
are some parts of the Dominios 
where the sheep have been caught in 
the higher mountains by the heavy 
snows, and_ serious lossess have 
ensued, amounting in one year to 
over 50 per cent of the total. These 
losses, however, are unusual. There 
are also occasional heavy losses 
through sudden changes in the 
weather immediately after shearing. 
Various estimates furnished by the 
stockmen and other authorities place 
the total losses from all causes at be- 
tween 3 and 5 per cent. This, how- 
ever, is believed to be rather higher 
than it should be, and it is possible 
that it includes the-natural losses of 
the lambs between the time of birth 
and their sale, which is excluded 
from American estimates. There 
are also some slight losses from 
poisonous weeds and plants. 

The annual depreciation on ewes 
based upon an average. valuation of 
$5 per head is placed at 121-2 per 
cent by one authority. In a country 
where it is posible to fatten and sell 
the aged ewes to such good advant- 
age as in New Zealand, it seems 
hardly possible that any such depre- 
ciation charge could be made an 
average for the entire Dominion. The 
usual custom of the owners is to fat- 


ten the ewes rather early and thus 
avoid the depreciation loss which af- 
fects the American woolgrowers so 
seriously and the Australian to a cer- 
tain degree. 

Increase. 

Above all other sheep-growing re- 
gions, New Zealand seems to be fav- 
ord with a very high percentage of 
increase in her flocks. From a large 
number of holdings, of which the ex- 
tremes were 75 and 111 per cent, 40 
per cent of the flocks showed an 
average increase at weaning time of 
betwen 80 and 90 per cent. Forty per 
cent more were between 90 and 100 
per cent. Taking these figures as 
fairly representative, it is evident 
that the average annual increase 
throughout the entire Dominion is 
not far from 90 ver cent. These 
figures are borne oni by the state- 
ment of sales of lambs from a defin- 
ite number of ewes, and also from re- 
ports of the number of lamb car- 
casses slaughtered at the various 
freezing plants. In considering the 
various breeds in connection with the 
matter of increase, the merino ap- 
pears to have the lowest percentage 
of increase, while the Romney Marsh 
and Leicesters have the highest. 

Sales of Survlus Stock and Mutton. 

The highest available authority on 
wool matters in New Zealand 
Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review, for 
1910, gives the number of carcasses 
shipped from New Zealand during 
the year as follows 


wineieee STi LATS ed 2,107,782 
Se eee ee ee 3,339,992 
Slaughtered for local consump- 
BE Obl sth essere eee ee 2,350,000 
- ae eye 8 see 8,297,774 


With a total of 24,000,000 sheep in 
round numbers in the Dominion, it is 
evident that the “cast” or surplus 
stock from New Zealand amounts to 
about 33 1-3 per cent of the total. 
From all available data this cast ap- 
pears to be the highest of any of the 
large sheep-raising countries. 

As regards the prices received for 
fat sheep, a large number of sales 
are reported at an average of $4 per 
head, while other sales of lambs in 
large numbers report an average 
price received of $3.10 per head. The 
nearness of the ranges upon which 
the animals are fattened to the 
freezing works and railroad shipping 
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points admits of an easy and rapid 
handling of the fat stock, with little 
loss of flesh en route, which accounts 
in a large part for the excellent 
prices received and the extraordin- 
ary high “cast.” 
Carrying Capacity of the Lands. 

With a total area of 66,000,000 
acres in the Dominion, carrying 24,- 
000,000 sheep, as well as over 2,000,- 
000 cattle, horses, and other animals, 
it is unnecessary to call attention to 
the fact that these lands are of an ex- 
tremely high carrying capacity. If 
there was no other stock whatever in 
the Dominion excepting the sheep it 
would be over one animal to every 
three acres. Millions of acres are re- 
ported as carrying asheeptoeverytwo 
acres, and many other large tracts 
are reported as carrying two sheen to 
one acre. This is more interesting 
when we comnare it with conditions 
in the United States. The total area 
of the State of Arizona is 72,000,000 
acres, and the number of sheep in 
New Zealand is approximately one- 
half of the total number in the United 
States, and still the New Zealand 
sheep are raised and fattened on an 
area considerably smaller than the 
State of Arizona. The average for 
the entire Dominion is probably not 
far from one sheep to every one and 
one-half acres. 


The grasses on the open ranges 
consist of the Tussock grass, which is 
a native, Kentucky blue grass, Ital 
ian rye, cocksfoot, and white and red 
clovers, which have been sown on the 
ground by the owners. The usual 
process is to burn off the brush and 
other covering, plow up the lands, 
and sow the grass seeds, which re- 
sults in a very quick sod production, 
forming most excellent pastures. 
Many of the native ranges where the 
Tussock grass prevails have been se- 
verely injured through overstocking 
and fires, which sweep across them, 
and the Government is now taking 
steps to revegetate these lands by ar- 
tificial means. 

Maintenance, 

While some quantities of succulent 
and other ordinary feeds are grown 
for feeding the sheep, the majority of 
owners depend entirely upon their 
pastures for not only raising but fat- 
tening the animals for market. 

The principal green feeds grown 
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are rape, turnips, and similar crops, 
but it is very common to find large 
areas upon whch a ewe and her lamb 
are raised and fattened for market on 
tne natura! grasses themselves, with- 
out any additional feed heing fur- 
rished. ©n large rurs using land 
vaiued at $24 per acre with improve- 
ments and carrying two sheep to the 
acre, the cost of maintenance works 
out at 87 1-2 cents per sheep per an- 
num. On several large runs carrying 
as high as 20,000 sheep each, the land 
being valued at from $5 to $10 per 
acre, the average annual cost of main- 
tenance figures out at 25 cents per 
head. This is doubtless very close to 
the general average. 
Improvements. 

As in Australia, the improvements 
placed upon the lands, where they are 
held either through ownership or long 
leases, thus giving some permanent 
occupation of the land, are generally 
of a very substantial and rather ex- 
pensive form. On the average range 
they consist ot fencing which costs 
from $150 to $400 per mile, depend- 
ing on the manner of erection and 
cost of materials; dipping plants val- 
ued at from $300 to $1,000; expensive 
wool presses costing. from $100 to 
$300; large platform scales, $75 to 
$100; shearing machines costing all 
the way from $75 each to over $1,500 
for the plant; stables and other out- 
houses; dwellings for the men .and 
managers. All these improvements 
are usually built substantially and 
with a view to making them as near- 
ly permanent as is possible. The re- 
ports show that the houses furnished 
for the shearers and other men, which 
must be built under the regulations 
of the Board of Arbitration, so as te 
meet the necessary sanitary and light 
allowances, average $1,000 each. In 
figuring the depreciation on buildings 
and equipment of this class, the larg- 
er companies and owners base it on a 
valuation which equals about 8 per 
cent. When one considers the thor- 
oughness of construction, it does not 
seem possible that a high depreciation 
charge is necessary to cover the wear 
and tear on such improvements. Tak- 
ing the improvements throughout the 
Dominion, and estimating from a 
large number of reports, it is found 
that the total amount of money in- 
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vested in such improvements is about 
equal to $1 for each head of sheep. 


Fencing. 


Practically all sheep in New Zeal- 
and are managed under the paddock 
or fencing system. The fences are 
constructed along practically the same 
lines as those in Australia, many of 
them being built to prevent the pass- 
ing of rabbits, and cost, on an aver- 
age, between $150 and $400 per mile, 
with about the same low cost for re- 
pairs, 1 shilling (25 cents) per mile, 
as is noted in Australian reports. _ 

Labor. 


The scarcity of labor in New Zeal- 
and is very marked and the demand, 
especially for sheep hands, generally 
exceeds the supply. The Maori, ‘or 
natives, form a large part of the la- 
bor, most of the shéarers ‘being of 
this class. The labor cost is approxi- 
mately 1 shilling (or 25 -cents) ‘per 
head of sheep, exclusive of the shear- 
ing cost. 

As in Australia, the labor organi- 
zations control the wages paid in all 
branches of labor, but more esvecially 
that connected with the handling: of 
sheep; and, broadly speaking, the 
wages paid in New Zealand are on the 
same basis as those in Australia. 
Shearers are vaid at the rate of 29 
shillings ($5) per hundred head, with 
board, either for machine or hand 
shearing; shed hands, 27s. 6d. ($6.87) 
per week, with board; ordinary sta- 
tion laborers, from $5 to $7 per week, 
with board; sheep herders, $300 to 
$400 per year, with board; pressers 
and rollers, £1 10d. ($7.50) per week, 
with board; cooks, $8.75 per wee", 
with board. Wherever any of this 
class of labor wishes to furnish their 
own board the employer is required 
to make an allowance equal to $3.75 
per week to cover it. 


Provisions. 


The same conditions prevail as in 
Australia, the Board of Arbitration 
establishing the value of the rations, 
where workers prefer to furnish their 
own food, at 15s. ($3.75) per week 
Considering that, in addition to this 
food cost, it is usually estimated that 
the lights, fuel, and cost of housing is 
equal to $1 per man per week, it is 
readily seen that the total cost of 
provisions, light, and fuel is some- 
where around $18 per month. 
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Cost of Production. 


Upon the net charge against a 
pound of New Zealand wool there 
seems to be some very definite fig- 


ures. The tremendous increase in 
their young stock, the ability to fat- 
ten their old ewes and sell at good 
prices, the high carrying capacity of 
their lands, and other favorable con- 
ditions all tend to reduce the cost of 
production. This, together with very 
high average prices for both their 
wool and mutton output, a high aver- 
age shearing, a moderate amount of 
investment in improvement, etc., 
makes it appear as if the mutton out- 
put from any given flock in New Zeal- 
and must cover almost the entire cost 
of production, leaving the wool prac- 
tically free of all charges, or not to 
exceed a few cents at the extreme. 
Haulage and Freight. 

The two islands constituting the 
main portion of the Dominion of New 
Zealand being extremely long and 
very narrow, it naturally follows that 
with any fair system of transporta- 
tion no flock can be very far away 
from a railroad or water shipping 
point. Competent authorities state 
that the average railroad haul does 
not exceed sixty miles for the entire 
dominion. No haul is reported of 
over 150 miles. The owners haul 
wool from their shearing pens to rail- 
roads with their own teams and men 
and, as few instances are reported 
where this haul is more than ten 
miles, it is evident that the cost of 
getting the wool from the shearing 
pens to railroad shipping points must 
be extremely low. ty 

The rate of freight, as reported by 
several authorities, makes an average 
for the sixty miles of from 5 to 8 
shillings per bale, or about $1.62. The 
ocean freight from the seaports of 
New Zealand to London is reported as 
averaging $3 per bale. — 

Miscellaneous Items. 

Under the head of miscellaneous 
items of expense, we find the flock 
owners of New Zealand returning 
many expenses which are found in all 
reports from the various sheep-rais- 
ing countries. Dipping costs approxi- 
mately 3 cents per head, which is the 
same as it is throughout the Western 
part of the United States. The vats 
are generally of superior construc. 
tion, and are all built and maintained 
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by the owners of the land at a cost of 
from $300 to $1,000. Rabbits re- 
quire considerable fighting, for which 
a tax is assessed against the lands by 
the various State governments, as well 
as requiring miles of wire netting to 
keep them out. Commissions on wool 
sales are usually reported, the major- 
ity of the wool being sold through 
commission brokers in the severai 
large seaports. All estimates fur- 
nished as to the cost of operations in- 
variably include interest on capital 
invested at the rate of 5 per cent, 
which is approximately the same as 
charged in South Africa, South Amer- 
ica and Australia, as against about 
8 per cent in the United States. No 
definite cost of the value of rams used 
in the various flocks is given. A 
large number of high grade stud rams 
are sold to the flockmasters each year 
at a price averaging close to $75 per 
head. The usual method of allowing 
for ram costs in New Zealand seems 
to be based on a certain charge per 
head against every ewe in the band. 
This estimate seems to be generally 
accepted at about 6d. (12 cents) per 
head for each ewe. They generally 
allow one ram for each fifty ewes. 
This would be a valuation of some- 
where around $15 per head, assum: 
ing that the period of use of the ram 
does not extend over three years. 
Profits. 

While showing such large increase 
and comparatively low operating ex- 
penses, together with large shearing 


averages, and the high price received 
for the wool and mutton, few New 
Zealand authorities agree to a higher 
percentage of profit on capital in- 
vested than 10 per cent. This is in- 
variably based upon a schedule of ex- 
penses in which is previously charged 
as a part of the expense 5 per cent in- 
terest, making a total interest on the 
investment of approximately 15 per 
cent. It is believed, however, that 
the actual facts would show a much 
higher profit on capital invested than 
even 15 per cent. This would apply 
to properties where the owners man- 
aged it themselves, did not own the 
land but were leasing it at fair rates, 
and devoted themselves to making 
their property pay every possible cent 
profit that could be obtained from it. 
Under such circumstances it would 
appear that the profits must be higher 
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than given by the few authorities 
who have ventured to express ail 
opinion upon this subject. 

Future of Industry. 

A study of conditions throughout 
the Dominion indicates very clearly 
that there is no great amount of un- 
occupied land suitable for sheep graz- 
ing in that country. 

Practically all the land which can 
be used for grazing is now stocked. 
The closer settlement of certain areas 
may result in improving the carrying 
capacity until it will possibly furnish 
grazing or forage for a larger num- 
ber of sheep than it now carries. But 
this is not the result of such move- 
ments, for wherever the plow goes 
the number of sheep gradually de- 
creases from causes well understood 
by students of the matter. 


The breaking up of the large hold- 
ings has already lowered and will 
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doubtless in the future continue to re- 
duce the high standard of New Zeal- 
and wools, which have for years stood 
in a class by themselves for certain 
grades. 


With the natural growth of the 
country the home consumption of 
both wool and mutton will doubtless 
reduce to a certain extent the surplus 
now shipped oversea, while the grow- 
ing value of lands suitable for sheep 
raising will add somewhat to the cost 
of production. It is not probable, 
therefore, that in the near future 
there will be any great change in the 
number of sheep in New Zealand or 
that the wool or mutton production 
will increase to any extent. 





Keep an accurate account of all 
expenditures in connection with the 
sheep business. The Tariff Board 
may want additional data at some fu- 
ture time, and we should all be ready 
to supply it when they call again. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


The Pastoralists Review, published 
in Australia, is recognized the world 
over as an authoritative live stock 
publication which in Australia occu- 
pies a semi-official position. In the 
issue of this journal for February 
15th there appeared an article writ- 
ten by the editor upon the wool tariff 
in America. This editor is undoubt- 
edly a sensible man who has sized up 
the tariff situation so far as it con- 
cerns the sheep industry of this coun- 
try in an accurate manner. 


We call the attention of Jnited 
States Senators and Congressmen to 
this Australian prediction which 
meets with our full approval. Below 
we submit the article referred to: 


A bill to fix the wool tariff on an ad 
valorem basis at less than half the present 
duty has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and is supported by President Taft. 
but as the Senate is now constituted it 
seems almost impossible for the bill to 
become law. In March, 1913, however, 
one-third of the Senators retire, and as 
the Democrats look like winning the day, 
it seems reasonable to assume that a heavy 
reduction of American woolen duties is 
close at hand. 


The Effect in Australasia. 


Lower wool duties in America would 
be a great gain for Australasia, which not 
only produces far more wool than any 
other country in the world, but far better 
wool. Under the existing duties only those 
districts where the very lightest and clean- 
est wool can be grown, such as Western 
Victoria, the New England District of New 
South Wales, and the south of New Zeal- 
and benefit to any extent by American 
competition, but with lower duties the 
scope of the demand will, as previously 
mentioned, greatly expand, and every 
grower will benefit. Lower duties will 
not be a gain to the comparative few who 
grow the choicest wool, rather the reverse, 
but to Australasia as a whole the gain will 
be enormous. Not only will lower duties 
mean a greater demand for Australian 
wool, but past history conclusively proves 
that with free wool or low duties sheep 
husbandry does not pay in U. S. A. 

During the short period of three years 
of free wool the flocks of the United States 
decreased by 10,000,000 head. Under a 
very high protective tariff sheep numbers 
are stationary; under lower duties they 
will decrease to such an extent that more 
Australasian wool will be wanted, and also 
frozen mutton. Meat in the United States 
is getting so expensive that with a reduc- 
tion in the flocks there will be a big mar- 
ket shortly for frozen mutton and beef. 





This country has an over-supply of 
wool manufacturers and decidedly too 
much worsted machinery. This is 
one of the things that keeps down the 
price of wool. 
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Our English Wool Letter 


Bradford, May 18, 1912. 
NOTHER month has passed, and 
a | wool interests are still para- 
mount. I am justified in say- 
ing that every section of the 
trade presents a more lively appear- 
ance that when I last wrote, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that we were 
then in the thick of the April-May 
series of London sales. That big 
event got over, the series lasting for 
twenty-one selling days, and just to 
give readers some idea of the work 
done, I would like to mention that no 
less than 269,869 bales were catalog- 
ued, out of a net available quantity of 
275,000 bales. The number of bales 
sold was 255,000, divided amongst the 
various sections of the trade as fol- 
lows: 





Bales 
Ri pg RR Phe ey eee eae 145,000 
i aE A Ee IR 100,000 
EE I. ova o © 6 00 3 oe ot re bie 10,000 
255,000 

To be carried forward to next 
WU GS ve See ss ce bec a pere cases 20,000 





Total available at opening of sales. 275,000 


I say that the above is a wonderful 
accomplishment, and shows the ac- 
tual consumptive capacity of the 
trade. The most important develop- 
ment of the series was the somewhat 
easier tendency of crossbreds suitable 
for America, for whereas during the 
second week they appreciated practi- 
cally 1 cent compared with the open- 
ing rates, they afterwards lost 
ground, most brokers stating that at 
the finish they were par to 1 cent 
cheaper than at the close of the Jan- 
uary series. I do not think I can do 
better than give particulars showing 
the changes seen compared with the 
previous auctions: 


Australasian Wools. 


Greasy merino, superior—Par to 1 
cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino, average to good— 
1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino, poor condition— 
Par to 1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino, inferior pieces and 
locks—Par to 1 cent per pound dearer. 


Sound and Encouraging Situation 


(Specially Written for THE NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER). 


Scoured merino, superior—1 cent 
per pound dearer. 


Scoured merino, average to good— 
1 cent per pound dearer. 


Scoured merino, inferior—1 cent 
per pound dearer. 

Scoured merino, faulty pieces and 
locks—1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino lambs, superior— 
Par to 1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino lambs, medium— 
Par to 1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy merino lambs, inferior—1-2 
to 1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy crossbred, fine superior— 
Par to L.cent per pound cheaper. 

Greasy crossbred, fine ordinary— 
1 cent per pound cheaper. 

Greasy crossbred, medium superior 
—Par. 

Greasy crossbred, medium ordinary 
—Par. 

Greasy crossbred, coarse superior 
—Par. 

Greasy crossbred, coarse ordinary 
—Par to 1 cent per pound dearer. 

Greasy crossbred lambs, superior— 
Par. 

Greasy crossbred lambs, ordinary— 
Par. 

Greasy Punta Arenas, well condi- 
tioned—Par to 1 cent per pound 
dearer. 

Greasy Punta Arenas, wasting— 
Par. 

Greasy Falkland Islands—Par to 
1 cent per pound dearer. 

Scoured crossbred, fine—1 cent per 
pound dearer. 

Scoured crossbred, medium and 
coarse—1 cent per pound dearer. 

Slipe crossbred, fine—Par to 1 cent 
per pound dearer. 

Slipe crossbred, medium—Par to 1 
cent per pound dearer. 

Slipe crossbred, coarse 
pound dearer. 

South African. 

Snow white, super—Par to 1 cent 
per pound dearer. 

Snow white, medium—Par. 

Snow white, inferior—Par 





1 cent per 


Greasy combing, light—Par. 

Greasy combing, heavy—1-2 to 1] 
cent per pound cheaper. 

Greasy clothing, light—Par to 1-2 
cent per pound cheaper. 

Greasy clothing, heavy—1-2 to 1 
cent per pound cheaper. 


A Splendid Aftermath. . 


The recent series of London sales 
created a very good impression 
throughout all manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and buyers came home satis- 
fied that prices stood upon a’ very 
sound basis. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the series finished with values 
at the highest point, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps crossbreds. Still val- 
ues were satisfactory, nothing was 
cheaper, and everything sold in such 
a ready and free way as to convince 
the most sceptical that wool was want- 
ed, and that values were safe. If 
there had been a weak termination, 
it would certainly have upset the 
trade, but the way wool sold created 
confidence, and since the close a big 
business has been done in this dis- 
trict. What else could be expected? 


Buyers of yarns ana pieces were 
simply keeping orders up their sleeve 
until they saw how things began to 
shape, and when they realized that 
there was going to be no ease in val- 
ues, they came mto the market, and 
bought freely. Topmakers especially 
have benefited as the direct result 
of the London sales. They came home 
from Coleman Street realizing their 
position, and what big fools they had 
been to go on selling tops at ridicu- 
lously low prices. The first market 
day in Bradford after the close of the 
London sales saw merino tops ad- 
vance 1 cent per pound, and where it 
was possible to buy 64s tops at 50 
cents at the opening, they stand to- 
day at 52 cents, and firm at that. 
Some will not sell under 53 cents, but 
52 cents is the general selling price 
to-day. Fine tops are costing that, 
and it is high time topmakers put 
their house in order, and shaped a 
different program. For three years 
spinners have been on velvet, and 
have enjoyed excellent margins. On 
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the other hand, topmakers have been 
squeezed between the upper and 
nether mill stones, and it is time they 
altered their tactics, by making a de- 
termined demand for a reasonable re- 
turn upon the money laid down. Since 
the close of the London sales, Brad- 
ford has worn a very cheerful and 
pleasant aspect, a strong tone obtains 
on ’Change, and there is in evidence 
a very comfortable feeling regarding 
the future of prices, particularly 
those for merinos. 


Crossbreds Steady and Firm. 


I am unable to say that crossbreds 
are as satisfactory as merinos, al- 
though there is nothing even here to 
give rise to any misgiving. The slight 
ease at the finish in London has pre- 
vented topmakers commanding the ad- 
vance which can be made for merinos. 
still holders are very stiff, and will 
be. The present price of an average 
40s prepared top, that is a coarse 
crossbred of a Lincoln character, is 
26 1-2 to 27 cents per pound. This is 
very reasonable, but things are done 
in Bradford on very small margins, 
and I say candidly that the same vol- 
ume of business has not been done as 
has been seen in merinos. — Still, con- 
sumption is large in crossbreds, and 
I have little fear for the future. Many 
would liked to have seen America 
maintain its operations to the finish. 
but 10,000 bales is quite as much as 
I thought representatives from your 
side would take. Evidently importers 
are going to sail near the shore 
and not buy in an_ extravagant 
way. The fact is, American buy- 


ers secured at the recent auctions bet-. 


ter conditioned wool than they have 
ever done since they began to attend 
the London sales, and some really ex- 
cellent parcels were secured at 19 to 
23 cents per pound, the qualities rang- 
ing from 40s to 48s. I do not think 
United States wool growers will ever 
equal in style, character and condi- 
tion some of the medium crossbreds 
grown in New Zealand, and say can- 
didly that these wools would be cheap 
but for the import duty. American 
buyers did not compete one against 
the other in a ridiculous way as they 
have often done, and I fancy they 
have come to a general agreement not 
to bid frantically and foolishly, es- 
pecially when there is sufficient raw 
material to satisfy all requirements. 


Locally, crossbreds occupy a fairly 
sound position. Export yarn houses 
are grumbling that business with 
them is not what it ought to be, but 
there is always something to com- 
plain about. I judge the situation 
from the tremendous consumption, 
and the way the raw material is be- 
ing shifted. Mills everywhere 
throughout the West Riding are ex- 
ceedingly busy, much overtime is be- 
ing worked, and I consider that to be 
an infallible indication of the sound- 
ness of the wool situation. 

Drought in Australia. 

Reports continue to come through 
both by mail and cable from Austra- 
lia to the effect that drought obtains 
in several districts in the Common- 
wealth, and this is bad news for York- 
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HON. GEORGE M’KNIGHT, Executive 
Committeeman, Vale, Oregon. 


shire and the Continent. I have been 
talking this week to two Australians. 
One of them travels throughout the 
various States for the largest Pas- 
toral Company in the Commonwealth, 
and he told me that while there is 
nothing yet very serious except in the 
far west of New South Wales and 
Queensland, it is certain there will be 
a smaller clip next year, and he doubts 
if it will be so well grown as last. 
The Western district of Victoria, 
from which source American buyers 
supply all their wants, is all right, 
and some good wools will be avail- 
able, but the whole Continent requires 
an adequate rainfall to make lambing 
safe. The London house of the larg- 
est firm of selling brokers in Ade- 
laide received a cable last week that 
the prospects for lambing were some- 
what poor owing to dry conditions, 
and rains would be very welcome. 
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Shearing is general § throughout 
Queensland and has been since March. 
Nearly 30,000 bales of new clip were 
sold in Brisbane last week, prices ad- 
vancing about 5 per cent in that mar- 
ket, as well as in Sydney. All these 
facts clearly show that the raw ma- 
terial is being absorbed readily, and 
that it is manifesting distinct signs of 
being dearer. 

Unlike United States sheep breed- 
ers, English farmers seldom sell 
their clip on the sheep’s back; in fact, 


that custom is entirely unknown in 
this country. Shearing will begin 
in good earnest in the course of a 
week or two, only fat hogs which are 
ready for the butcher being at pres- 
ent shorn. In Ireland shearing be- 
gins this week on many farms, and 
in a fortnight the new clip will 
be moving, but here in Eng- 
land it will be a month before 
it is on the market. I am glad to say 
that all thingsconsidered the prospects 
are fairly good, although a vigorous 
attempt will be made to get wool 1 to 
2 cents cheaper than last year. Eng- 
lish dealers have had a bad season. 
lhey made nothing out of the last 
clip, and some have lost badly, par- 
ticularly on hog wool. ‘There has 
never been a fair working margin, 
and this has upset many. What has 
told against them is the fact that 
Colonial crossbreds are _ sensibly 
cheaper than English descriptions of 
the same quality, while the price of 
crossbred tops in Bradford is also 
fully 1 cent to 11-2 cent lower than 
at the corresponding date a year ago. 
Still, I cannot help thinking that 
when the fairs take place, towards 
the end of June, there will be the 
same vigorous competition between 
dealers to acquire the new stock, and 
all the more so because there is a 
prospect of an increased demand for 
English wool at the hands of Ameri- 
can buyers. Then the announcement 
of drought in Australia is also an- 
other “bull” factor, but dealers are 
hoping to see things keep quiet, when 
they should buy the English new clip 
at a trifle under last year’s rates. 
This no doubt will have a great effect 
upon buyers, but I fully expect to see 
practically the same rates paid as a 
year ago. I have heard this week 
that a clip of early shorn Lincoln hogs 
has been bought at 1 cent below last 
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year, but as one swallow does not 
make a Summer, so we shall have to 
see the country fairs open before we 
can tell how things are going to 
shape. 


Later—Since writing the above two 
days ago, I have got word from Ire- 
land to the effect that owing to the 
recent spell of fine weather some 

fairly big farmers have been busy 
' shearing, and a nice weight of new 
wool has already been bought priv- 
ately on Bradford account. I hear it 
is possible to operate at a good cent 
below last year, and at this price the 
new wool will be acquired readily. So 
far as Bradford is concerned, all are 
convinced of the importance of 
operating at 1 to 2 cents less than 
they paid last year, and if American 
buyers remain quiet, I certainly think 
that a large portion of the clip will 
be bought at a cent per pound down. 
At the same time, I am convinced of 
the soundness of the wool situation. 
But for the uncertainty on your side 
respecting tariff revision, I am posi- 
tive that the trade in wool would be 
booming, for here all mills are fully 
employed. Spinners have so much 
work that they hardly know which 
way to turn, and our export trade in 
crossbred yarns is also very good, 
judging by the big weights sent 
abroad this year. 





GERMANY’'S POSITION IN THE WOOL 
WORLD. 


Under the apove caption the Wool 
Record, Bradford, England, says in 
part: 

“One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances which has recently con- 


fronted members of the trade has 
been the active buying on the part of 
Germany in the various wool markets 
of the world. Their eagerness to buy 
has been very difficult to explain, and 
the only practical reason that can be 
given is that they have been in need 
of the raw material. The activity of 
German buyers certainly shows that 
the productive capacity of their own 
country is not equal to the needs of 
its populace, and we think it will not 
be out of place to give here a few par- 
ticulars showing Germany’s position 
with regard to the great wool indus- 
try. The circumstances under which 
wool users in the Fatherland at pres- 
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ent find themselves are not those of 
absolute independency, the desire for 
which is one of the prominent char- 
acteristics of human nature. This 
longing shows itself in all spheres of 
life and activity, but when wisely bal- 
anced it exerts a wholesome influence 
upon the affairs of life. It gives a 
stronger tone to that which would oth- 
erwise be in danger of losing all its 
vitality. It keeps competition alive by 
engendering its own spirit in others, 
and competition we know, is the soul 
of trade. 

“For this reason, we welcome the 
desire on the part of our German 
friends to counteract the retrograde 
tendency which is clearly evident in. 
the sheep flocks of their country. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
the world’s production of wool is only 
at par with the consumption. Let 
Germany strain every nerve, let 
sheep owners there do all they can 
to improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of their wools, for as the 
world’s needs become greater, a more 
extensive supply will be wanted to fill 
those requirements, and to keep the 
price of the finished fabrics at a price 
which the buying public can afford to 
pay. We have said before, and we re- 
peat here, that the great call at the 
present time is for serviceable mater- 
ials at a reasonable price, and so long 
as the world’s population continues to 
increase, so long will this demand con- 
tinue to be made. As time goes on 
Australia’s home consumption of 
wool will certainly become larger. The 
same can be said of South Africa, and 
China and Japan bid fair to become 
increasingly eager buyers of Austra- 
lia’s surplus wool. All these circum- 
stances ought to stimulate German 
sheep owners to multiply their flocks 
as much as possible, and to do all 
they can to increase their output ot 
wool. Thereris not the slightest need 
for hesitancy in this matter. The 
market for wool is becoming larger 
almost every day. Substitutes are be- 
ing brought more under public no- 
tice, but many of them are ridiculous- 
ly inferior to wool, and never can 
equal it. They fail altogether where 
good clothing material is wanted, and 
it is only necessary to place wool on 
the market, and in the hands of man- 
ufacturers, to prove that it occupies 
the premier position for the purpose 
named. 
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“About twenty years ago the ag- 
gregate number of the sheep flocks 
in the country was 25,000,000. The 
present figures are 5,000,000. This 
shows a decrease of 20,000,000 or an 
average decline of 1,000,000 sheep a 
year. These are startling figures, 
and show clearly that there is much 
lost ground to be recovered before any 
real progress can be made. During 
the time in which these appalling fig- 
ures have been accumulating, the 
German nation as a whole has made 
rapid strides in the consumption of 
wool. In 18738, 50,000 tons of wool 
were dealt with, while the present an- 
nual consumption is 200,000, showing 
an advance of 150,000 tons. The num- 
ber of spindles now in operation is 
about 2,500,000, which is about 
1,875,000 more than the total working 
twenty years ago. These figures 
show in an unmistakable manner that 
though there is an anomalous rela- 
tionship between the productive and 
consumptive capacities of Germany’s 
wool trade, yet there is a splendid op- 
portunity for advancement. We see 
no reason why Germany should not 
maintain her position as second on 
the list of the world’s wool consum- 
ers, and at the same time contribute a 
larger share toward her own require- 
ments. Already the country is con- 
suming one-fourth of the world’s 
wool. It is quite in accordance with 
the natural order of things to expect 
that Germany’s own needs will in- 
crease, indeed, this is certain to take 
place.” 





The Democrats in Congress voted 
to create the Tariff Board and now 
are refusing to appropriate 
money to continue the Board. We do 
not understand this, unless it be that 
the Report of the Tariff Board has 
disclosed to the public the immense 
folly of Democratic arguments. 





Cheyenne is in the center of the 
greatest sheep country in America 
and this means that the greatest con- 
vention The National Wool Growers 
Association has ever held will meet 
there next winter. 





Our course, alarming reports will 
be sent out about the revision of the 
tariff, but we can safely tell the wool 
grower that he has nothing to fear 
from any wool bill that can become 
a law at this Session of Congress. 
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Better Care Better Wool in the Middle West 


stated that the clips from 

small farm flocks in the cen- 

tral and eastern part of our 
country are in bad repute with manu- 
facturers. I also referred to certain 
signs of awakening to the need of 
better methods in handling farm 
flocks so that the wool crop will more 
nearly meet the requirements of the 
man who turns it into cloth. These 
signs are the activities of certain per- 
sons and organizations that realize 
the need of improvement and the pos- 
sibilities therefrom in increased fin- 
ancial returns. There are other 
signs for betterment which can be de- 
tected in general farm economic con- 
ditions. 


y MY article of last month 1} 


In an earlier day here in the Mid- 
dle West when land was cheap and 
sheep were kept mainly for their wool 
it was customary to allow the flock 
to largely shift for itself. By and 
by there came a transition which gave 


specific recogition to the lamb 
crop as a mutton product. This 
change came about through low 


prices for wool and a steadily in- 
creasing demand for mutton. To 
make of lambs a desirable meat pro- 
duct required better care of the par- 
ent stock than in the days when wool 
was the chief product. 


But unfortunately the extra care 
given the flock did not go far enough 
to make the lambs choice or prime, 
nor did it do much if anything toward 
bettering the wool clip. Harvested 
feeds were not given in sufficient 
quantities nor in such proportions to 
add much to the efficiency of the 
ewes. Roughages such as hay and 
straw were fed carelessly so that 
chaff lodged in the wool on the necks 
of the sheep. As pastures were 
plowed up and made into corn fields 
the wool became dirtier and more 
burry. 

Just now it seems to me that we are 
at the point of another transition, and 
high priced feed for live stock will 
be largely instrumental in effecting 
it. A few years ago an Illinois 
party asked me about the efficiency 
of shelled corn and alfalfa hay for 
fattening western lambs. I showed 
him the data from one of my lamb 
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feeding experiments which covered 
the question he asked. I made con- 
siderable out of the fact that the 
lambs wasted only 1 1-2 pounds out of 
every one hundred of hay weighed to 
them. He dismissed the point with 
a wave of his hand and said, “That 
means nothing to me. I have more 
clover than my lambs care for, and it 
matters not whether they waste some 
of it.’ This past winter the same 
party could have sold his clover hay 
in the mow for $22.00 per ton. His 
attitude toward that feed has changed 
and it is sure that he is not going to 
waste it in the neck wool of his lambs. 
Baled oat straw reached the unpre- 
cedented figure of $14.00 per ton in 
Illinois this past winter. At this 
price few owners will allow their 
sheep to burrow into the stack, im- 
pregnate the fleece with chaff and 
wantonly waste the straw. 


These sky-high prices are putting 
the live stock owner in a frame of 
mind to conserve all the feed produc- 
ed on his land. In the corn belt this 
attitude is increasing the construction 
of silos at a very rapid rate. As the 
numbers of silos increase the best 
methods of making silage are being 
discovered and the uses of it extended. 
It has been found that properly made 
silage is an excellent sheev feed if 
rightly supplemented with such feeds 
as clover and alfalfa hay. Its 
succulence adds to the thrift of the 
flock and undoubtedly promotes the 
growth of an even strong staple of 
wool. When feeding silage to sheep 
becomes general in those _ sections 
where corn is grown, their conditions 
for growing wool will be more nearly 
like the perennial grass regions of 
Australia and New Zealand than ever 
before, and when the corn belt as a 
whole makes it a practice to use this 
feed for sheep, I predict that the 
quality of wool produced there will 
be better than ever before. 


High prices for feed will make 
owners realize that in order to make 
a profit the production of choice and 
prime lambs is imperative. |When- 
ever sufficient attention is given to 


the flock to make of the lambs a high- 
class meat product, the wool crop is 
sure to be better than in the days 
when the development of the lambs 
was a secondary consideration. High 
voriced land and high priced feeds 
have about closed out the period when 
any kind of live stock will receive 
indifferent care and attention. In 
the Middle West there has been a con- 
ception that the small farm flock rep- 
resented such a small investment that 
it was not worth a serious thought in 
busy times. Such an attitude is 
bound to produce a product that looks 
dilapidated and grief stricken. Those 
who have dealt extensively in lambs 
and wool from small farm flocks will 
emphatically state that both products 
are very sorry looking from a com- 
mercial standpoint. After all the 
small investment in the farm flock 
has been at the seat of the difficulty 
both with the lambs and wool. It is 
this that prompts the owner to say 
that it does not pay to dock and cast- 
rate his lambs; that it does not pay to 
keep the flock in good thrift; that it 
does not pay to keep the wool free 
from burrs; that it does not pay to 
buy the proper kind of fleece twine; 
that the sheep business is a mighty 
unlucky venture. 

Those who have a deep seated in- 


terest in the farm flock are justified 
in demanding that it be considered a 
feature of the farm worthy of care 
and attention commensurate with its 
importance. The enthusiast may fail 
of himself to bring such an attitude 
about but with the cooperation of 
high priced feeds from high priced 
lands I believe his hope will be at- 
tained. 





The National Wool Growers Assoc- 
iation still has its wool exhibit in 
Washington. This exhibt has been 
shown to at least two hundred Con- 
gressmen and every Senator will be 
invited to look it over. It is a prac- 


tical demonstration of the Tariff on 
wool. 





If you expect to reach the new 
minimum of 24,000 pounds of wool 
per car, you should use care in pack- 
ing the wool as tightly as possible. 











EIT enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


B 


That section twenty-two hundred and 


ninety-one and_ section twenty-two 
hundred and ninety-seven of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States be 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 2291. No certificate, how- 
ever, shall be given or patent issued 
therefor until the expiration of three 
years from the date of such entry; 
and if at the expiration of such time, 
or at any time within two years there- 
after, the person making such entry, 
or if he be dead his widow, or in case 
of her death his heirs or devisee, or in 
case of a widow making such entry 
her heirs or devisee, in case of her 
death, proves by himself and two cred- 
ible witnesses that he, she, or they 
have a habitable house upon the land 
and have actually resided upon and 
cultivated the same for the term of 
three years succeeding the time of fil- 
ing the affidavit, and makes affidavit 
that no part of such land has been 
alienated, except as provided in sec- 
tion twenty-two hundred and eighty- 
eight, and that he, she, or they will 
bear true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, then in 
such case he, she, or they, if at that 
time citizens of the United States. 
shall be entitled to a patent, as in 
other cases provided by law: Provided 
That upon filing in the local land of- 
fice notice of the beginning of such 
absence, the entryman shall be en- 
titled to a continuous leave of absence 
from the land for a period not ex- 
ceeding five months in each year af- 
ter establishing residence, and upon 
the termination of such absence the 
entryman shall fileanoticeofsuchter- 
mination in the local land office, but 
in case of commutation the fourteen 
months’ actual residence as now re- 
quired by law must be shown, and the 
person commuting must be at the time 
a citizen of the United States: Provid- 
ed, That when the person making en- 
try dies before the offer of final proof 
those succeeding to the entry must 
show that the entryman had com- 
nlied with the law in all respects to 
the date of his death and that they 
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The Three-Year Homestead Law 








have since complied with the law in ali 
respects, as would have been required 
of the entryman had he lived, except- 
ing that they are relieved from any 


requirement of residence upon the 
land: Provided further, That the en- 
tryman shall, in order to comply with 
the requirements of cultivation herein 
provided for, cultivate not less than 
one-sixteenth of the area of his entry, 
beginning with the second year of the 
entry, and not less than one-eighth, 
beginning with the third year of the 
entry, and until final proof, except 
that in the case of entries under sec- 
tion six of the enlarged-homestead law 
double the area of cultivation herein 
provided shall be required, but the 
Secretary of the Interior may, upon 
a satisfactory showing, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by him, 
reduce the required area of cultiva- 
tion: Provided, That the above pro- 
vision as to cultivation shall not apply 
to entries under the Act of April 
twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and 
four, commonly known as the Kinkaid 
Act, or entries under the Act of June 
seventeenth, nineteen hundred and 
two, commonly known as the Recla- 
mation Act, and that the provisions 
of this section relative to the home- 
stead period shall apply to all unper- 
fected entries as well as entries here- 
after made upon which residence is 
required: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall, within sixty 
days after the passage of this Act 
send a copy of the same to each home- 
stead entryman of record who may be 
affected thereby, by ordinary mail to 
his last known address, and any such 
entryman may, by giving notice with- 
in one hundred and twenty days after 
the passage of this Act, by registered 
letter to the register and receiver of 
the local land office, elect to make 
proof upon his entry under the law 
under which the same was made with- 
out regard to the provisions of this 
Act.” 

“SEC. 2297. If, at any time after 
the filing of the affidavit as required 
in section twenty-two hundred and 
ninety and before the expiration of 
the three years mentioned in section 
twenty-two hundred and ninety-one. 
it is proved, after due notice to the 
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settler, to the satisfaction of the regis- 
ter of the land office that the person 
having filed such affidavit has failed 
to establish residence within six 
months after the date of entry, or 
abandoned the land for more than six 
months at any time, then and in that 
event the land so entered shall revert 
to the Government: Provided, That 
the three years’ period of residence 
herein fixed shall date from the time 
of establishing actual permanent resi- 
dence upon the land: And provided 
further, That where there may be cli- 
matic reasons, sickness, or other un- 
avoidable cause, the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office may; in his 
discretion, allow the settler twelve 
months from the date of filing in 
which to commence his residence on 
said land under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe.” 


Approved, June 6, 1912. 





WOOL PRODUCTION IN GERMAN 
AFRICA. 


A telegram from Windhoek (Ger- 
man Southwest Africa) states that 
the Emperor William has purchased 
for $23,000 the farms of Dickdorn 
and Kosof, in the district of Gibeon 


The farms are to be devoted to rais- 
ing of sheep for wool. Her Emil von 
Koenen, the owner of the farm, will 
remain tenant. 


The farms are about thirty-two 
miles north of Gibeon, adjoining the 
line of the north to south railway. His 
Majesty’s object in purchasing them 
is doubtless not only to give practical 
proof of his interest and confidence in 
the colony, but also to give a fillip to 
the wool growing industry in South- 
west Africa, from which great things 
are hoped. Considerable sums have 
been invested in the industry, al- 
though hitherto exports have been 
small. In recent years the industry 
has suffered by ravages of sheep pox 
among the flocks. The Emperor’s 
brother-in-law, Prince Adolf von 
Schaumburg-Lippe, is interested in 
the wool-sheep syndicate which owns 
large stretches of land in the colony 
devoted to breeding merino sheep.— 
Trade Reports. 
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AN UNWARRANTED ATTACK. 


The present session of Congress 
has proven to be one of muck raking 
investigation. Nearly every Depart- 
ment of the Government, as well as 
most private individuals or corpora- 
tions that have been successful in 
conducting their business, has been 
charged with crime of some kind and 
brought under the political eye of 
some Congressional Committee. 

Not to be outdone by his Demo- 
cratic brethren in this era of investi- 
gation, Congressman Nelson of Wis- 
consin, a Republican, made sweeping 
charges against the officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in which 
he asserted that diseased meat was 
being passed for food and that these 
officials were in league with the pack- 
ers in an effort to defeat the pur- 
poses of the meat inspection law. 
Charges of such a serious nature de- 
manded an investigation and there- 
fore Congress referred them to the 
Committee on Agriculture for this 
purpose. is Committee granted to 
Congressman Nelson and his wit- 
nesses hearings, at which they were 
given unrestricted limit in the scope 
of the testimony which they produced. 
After granting these hearings for a 
few days and listening to such wit- 
nesses as Mr. Nelson presented, the 
fact developed that he had based his 
charges and was depending for his 
evidence, upon the mutterings of some 
four or five discharged and _ dis- 
gruntled employees of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry whose charges had 
been made and _ investigated and 
found baseless some two or three 
years ago. 

Throughout the entire hearing not 
a fact was developed that could re- 
flect on the integrity of the officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry or 
on the efficiency of the meat inspect- 
ion service as now conducted by these 
officials. It was developed, how- 
ever, by these hearings that this 
country has now the best and most 
rigid system of meat inspection in 
force in the civilized world, and that 
our meats are leaving the packers 
with a higher guarantee of purity 
under Government stamp than at- 
taches to the meats of any foreign 
country. The Committee heard with 
great patience such evidence against 


the quality of our meats as Mr. Nel- 
son could produce but at the close of 
the hearings it was the concensus of 
opinion of those who had listened that 
his charges were groundless and 
should never have been made. 


The American stock man has a pro- 
found interest in the quality of Amer- 
ican meats. In fact, his interest in 
their purity is greater than that of 
any other citizen of this country. He 
well understands that unless a high 
standard of quality is maintained in 
our meat food that in the end he will 
be the real sufferer, and on account 
of this understanding, he has made 
it his business from time to time to 
inquire into the meat inspection ser- 
vice of the country, and in some 
measure to keep track of its effici- 
ency. We do not want another meat 
inspection crusade such as we had a 
few years ago which cost our stock 
men their foreign trade in meats, as 
well as reduced the domestic con- 
sumption, all at the exvense of the 
American stock men. The American 
stock men will be pleased to learn 
that the charges made against the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were not 
based on facts and that the confidence 
of the country in the quality of our 
meat will not be destroyed by any evi- 
dence that was produced in this last 
investigation. 


Our stock producers have profound 
confidence in the officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry as _ is 
evidenced by the innumerable resolu- 
tions of confidence that have been 
passed by the live stock organizations 
all over the United States and we are 
glad to assure these stock men that 
Mr. Nelson brought forth no evid- 
ence that would justify them in 
thinking that this confidence had 
been misplaced. 





CONNECTICUT SHEEP BREEDERS AS- 
SOCIATION HOLDS SHEEP SHEAR- 
ING CONTEST. 


The annual field day and sheep 
shearing contest, under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, was held May 21st, at the 
residence of Hon. D. Merwin Mitchell 
in South Britain, and was one of the 
most successful affairs of the kind 
the association has ever held. About 
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100 were present, and practically all 
sections of Connecticut were repre- 
sented. Mr. Mitchell proved a host in 
himself and in royal, open-hearted 
fashion furnished a fine dinner for 
all present, which was served on the 
lawn under the trees. H. E. French 
of Farmington, Professor Harry Gar- 
rigus of Storrs and Frederick Cham- 
bers of Newtown acted as judges 
Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 were offered 
in the machine class, which were 
awarded to Walter L. Yale, E. H. 
Johnson and Albert Rooke, in the or- 
der named. The score in the machine 
class was as follows: 


Walter L. Yale, 95 per cent. E. H 
Johnson, 93 per cent. Albert Rooke, 
75 per cent. P. G. Tripp, 69.05 per 
cent. 

In the hand shearing the prizes 
were the same as in the machine class 
and the men were awarded honors in 
the following order: 

A. N. Bronson, first; Samuel Barr, 
second; James D. Palmer, third; P. G 
Tripp, fourth. 





COST OF LIVING IN AUSTRALIA. 


In connection with the organization 
of the labor and industrial branch of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, the collection of reli- 
able and systematic returns as to the 
course of retail prices and the extent 
of changes in prices of various com- 
modities is being initiated throughout 
Australia. For this purpose special 
books have been printed for distribu- 
tion to grocers, butchers, milk ven- 
ders, coal and fuel merchants, and 
gas companies, containing forms for 
monthly statements of current prices. 
Upward of 800 merchants, dealers, 
and companies throughout the Com- 
monwealth have been specially select- 
ed and are being invited to co-oper- 
ate by filling in monthly statements. 
In the last few years much has been 
heard of the increased cost of many 
household commodities, and the ques- 
tion is one which touches the interest 
of all. Since the present effort is the 
first attempt which has yet been made 
to collect systematic and continuous 
returns of the nature indicated for 
the whole Commonwealth, the results 
should be of considerable interest and 
value.—Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. 
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RAILROAD MEN BUSY TRYING TO 
MAKE THE GROWERS DISSATISFIED 
WITH THE PRESENT RATES AS OR- 
DERED IN BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


The story has been circulated that 
if Gooding had not been so determined 
to fight the railroads a much better 
wool rate would have been given the 
growers by a volunteer reduction on 
the part of the roads themselves. 
Some of our growers have been in- 
clined to listen to this kind of talk 
and yet the evidence given before tha 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Salt Lake showed that when the Utah 
wool growers appeared before the of- 
ficers of the Oregon Short Line ask- 
ing for a reduction they were an- 
swered by Mr. Reeves to the effort 
that the wool rate was too low, and 
that they were seriously considering 
an increase in the freight. on wool. 

The growers should not forget that 
the railroads have fought every step 
of this case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with all their 
power. They have not submitted to 
the decision with that degree of re- 
spect to the Commission that it is en- 
titled to. In a large measure they 
have defeated the growers out of the 
benefit of the rates on this year’s clip. 


- They refused to publish any rates be- 


fore the first of June and wherever it 
was possible there was a doubt 
thrown around the decision of the 
Commission as to when they would 
become effective. 

Many of the growers who sold their 
wool in May, we are satisfied, did not 
receive the benefit of the rates or- 
dered by the Commission. However. 
there was not a pound shipped from 
any of the Western territory that the 
decision affected but what the rail- 
roads will be compelled to rebate to 
the wool buyers who have shippec 
wool during the month of May. 


They have refused absolutely to 
recognize the fourth classificatiun of 
wools to the West which wii ~uater- 
ially affect the price of wool in the 
Western part of Idaho, Oregon, and 
in other States that are similarly sit- 
uated as far as the effect of Western 
classification on wool is concerned. 
We want to assure the growers that 
this fight is going to be continued un- 
til the grower is given the full bene- 
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fit of the rates ordered in by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


There is one thing that we want 
to call to the attention of the woo! 
growers again, and that is the more 
careful packing of their wool. There 
is very little wool in the West that 
cannot be packed to a density of at 
least 300 pounds to the sack. This 
must be done if you are to enjoy the 
reduction made by the Commission 
this year. Better packing means econ- 
omy all the way around in handling 
your wool and the number of sacks 
saved will more than pay the expense. 
Use four-pound sacks and see that 
every pound of the lighter grades of 
wool is tramped into the sacks that 
is possikle to put in. The officers of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion are not losing an opportunity to 
protect your interest, Mr. Grower 
and we want your co-operation all 
along the line. 


To enjoy the reduction that has 
been made, 24,000 pounds of sacked 
wool must be loaded into a standard 
sized car. With baled wool the min- 
imum is 32,000 pounds for the same 
sized car. The minimum for both 
sacked and baled wool increases in 
proportion to the size of the car that 
you load, as shown by the following 
tables: 


Sacked Wool. 
Size of car Min. weight. 
S820... 6 om. -CotpmeareG)... «05. + 24,000 lbs. 
WN Es chk m ale Bia» Wick ne: oe, oat 26,880 Ibs. 
Be Frain r oct these odes be yi 34,080 lbs. 
Baled Wool 
Size of car Min. weight. 
36 ft., 6 in. (standard)........ 32,000 lbs. 
MC Se. 2 OSNS C3 ils ola 33,600 lbs. 
| ees eer res oer 42,600 lbs 





THE WOOL SITUATION—VERY LITTLE 
PROSPECT OF LOWER PRICES 
FOR COMING CLIP. 


Various matters occupy our minds 


as we survey the wool situation, some 
being of a disturbing nature, but the 
majority of a favorable kind. For in- 
stance, this week we have heard per- 
sistent talk about Australia experienc- 
ing a partial drouth. This is an im- 
portant question to all wool men, and 
one that nobody can afford to ignore 
For two years the meteorological ex- 
pert of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has been prophesying the ad- 
vent of another dry time for Austra- 
lia, but the copious rains of the past 
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two seasons have given the lie direct 
to any such unfavorable prognostica- 
tions. It is quite true that a dry pe- 
riod has occasionally been exper- 
ienced, but just when things were as- 
suming an ominous appearance, splen- 
did rains fell. During last January 
and February, the whole Common- 
wealth enjoyed two or three weeks of 
excellent rains and everything ap- 
peared safe for the next six months 
The far West of Queensland and the 
Northwest of New South Wales, as 
well as the northern areas of South 
and West Australia, have since then 
experienced a very dry time, and 
there is no doubt that at the present 
some fairly large tracts of country 
are under the spell of this bitter foe of 
pastoralists. We have been privil- 
eged this week to see important let- 
ters from the largest pastoral com- 
pany in Australia and while they 
speak of some dry places, they state 
emphatically two or three times that 
when the mail left there was nothing 
serious, but by this time a few dry 
spots will be looking bad, and hand 
feeding will be necessary to keep 
sheep alive. Of course, it is now Win- 
ter in Commonwealth, but sheep in 
climates like that of Australia cannot 
go long without water, and the out- 
look for the lambing in the areas we 
have mentioned is rather serious. 
Western Victoria is all right, in fact 
all the coastal areas of the Common. 
wealth are fairly well off for both 
grass and water, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall soon have cables report- 
ing bountiful rains where they are 
most required.—Wool Record. 





The fleece of every merino ram 
should be carefully examined for 
quality and quantity and carefully 
weighed at shearing time. The ram 
that has either a lack of wool or wool 
of poor quality can not be expected 


to produce offspring any better than 
himself. 





Search the flock carefully at shear- 
ing time and if anything is found de- 
ficient in fleece, brand it and send it 
to the market at the first opportunity. 
Do not sell such sheep to your neigh- 
bor, for the butcher is the only one 
who will not lose money on them. 





Get us two new subscribers for this 
paper. 
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REVISING SCHEDULE K. 


Before the Tariff Board had made 
its report the National Wool Growers 
Association strongly endorsed it and 
urged that such report be used as the 
basis for a wool tariff schedule. Af- 
ter this report was made the wool 
grower again endorsed it and urged 
that Schedule K be revised in accord- 
ance with its findings. The wool 
grower has not changed his position, 
he agreed to stand by the report of 
the Tariff Board before that report 
was published and he still agrees to 
stand by it. 

The wool grower knows there can 
be no peace to his industry until 
Schedule K is revised and therefore 
he urges the present Congress to re- 
vise this schedule in accordance with 
the report of the Tariff Board before 
it adjourns from its labors. The Tar- 
iff Board has shown just what pro- 
tection is needed and it is the duty of 
Congress to grant it at the earliest 
date. In this revision if there be doubt 
as to what the rate should be let that 
doubt be resolved in favor of Ameri- 
can industries but revise this sched- 
ule as the Republican party promised 
to revise it before election. 





COMPETITION. 


One of our Utah members writes as 
follows: 

“IT see your paper has been urging 
the use of better twine to tie wool with 
and has assured us that this would 
make it bring a better price. I asked 
a wool buyer about this and he said 
he did not care a damn what kind of 
twine it was tied with. What do you 
think of this?” 


We would not care to answer for 
all the sins of all wool buyers, for no 
doubt there are among them a_ few 
men who really do not know or do not 
care how wool is, or should be pre- 
pared. Possibly this buyer feels that 
the worse the wool is, the cheaper he 
will be able to buy it because he will 
have less competition. Fortunately 
for the wool dealers, this class of buy- 
ers is very small and is each year 
growing smaller. The wool dealers of 
Boston, or most of them, have organ- 
ized an association of their own and 
are making a vigorous effort to ob- 
tain better methods in the handling of 
our wools and even if a few dealers 
may not co-operate to this end, such 
dealers as are working for improve- 
ment have the hearty support and 
commendation of this Association. 


The wool grower should be able to 
figure this thing out for himself with- 
out advice from anyone. What we 
need to-day more than anything else 
is a broader field of competition in 
the purchase of our wools and this 
can never be obtained until a big re- 
form has taken place in our method of 
handling these wools. As at present 
prepared, the manufacturer can not 
come into the market and compete for 
our wool as he can for foreign wool, 
simply because our wool can not be 
used in the condition in which we sell 
it. Foreign wools are so carefully 
packed and graded that the manufac- 
turer can buy them direct from the 
grower knowing full well that he will 
not be deceived as to the quality and 
condition of the package. If our wools 
were prepared in like form, instead of 
the few dealers competing for them, 
we would have the additional com- 
petition of a hundred actual manufac- 
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turers. This is what we must have, 
for the manufacturer can afford to 
pay the highest price. 

The proper solution of this prob- 
lem means more to our Western wool 
growers than the reduction of the 
freight rates on wool and in impor- 
tance it stands next to the tariff. Un- 
der the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
mission, the rate on baled wool is 15 
per cent less than the rate on sacked 
wool, yet we can not take advantage 
of this reduction, simply because of 
the slovenly methods employed in 
handling our wool. 


A reform such as must be brought 
about will require years for its con- 
summation and many martyrs will 
fall along the path, but we are so 
firmly convinced that the actual value 
of our wool can never be obtained un- 
til we prepare it in such manner that 
we can sell direct to the manufac- 
turer, that this paper is going to keep 
this question vividly before the grow- 
ers until this reform is accomplished. 





SOME FREE WOOL. 


When the Payne-Aldrich law was 
passed in 1909, and for that matter, 
in the Dingley Tariff Law, it provid- 
ed that wool imported on the skin 
should pay a duty of 1 cent per pound 
less than wool not on the skin. This 
seoms like a very clear, definite state- 
ment and one that would mean that 
all wool imported on the skin should 
pay a duty. However, paragraph 562 
of the Dingley Law admitted, free of 
duty, fur skins of-all kinds, not 
dressed in any manner and not espe- 
cially provided for in this Act. 

Of course, certain sheep skins may 
be used as fur skins for the lining of 
gloves and coats, etc., and therefore 
might have been entitled to free en- 
try as fur skins, except for the fact 
that they had been specially provided 
for under section 360 of the Tariff 
Act. Regardless of what a layman 
may understand the law to mean, the 
Treasury Department has held for 
many years that where sheep skins 
with the wool on were imported and 
declared to be for fur purposes, they 
have been admitted free of duty, 
which seems to be a clear perversion 
of the intent of our tariff law. The 
seriousness of this from the wool 
grower’s standpoint will be appreciat- 
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ed when he understands that last year 
the amount of wool imported on the 
skin that paid duty was only 4,035,000 
pounds but the number of sheep skins 
imported was 25,400,000. Of course, 
we could not charge that all of these 
skins contained wool, but the amount 
of wool entered as on the skin would 
amount to only one-sixth of a pound 
for each skin imported. 


As the law is now construed by the 
Treasury Department, the declaration 
of the importer is all that is required 
to admit any sheep skin with wool on 
free of duty and as these skins may 
contain anywhere from two to four 
pounds of wool, it can easily be seen 
that the wool grower can be defraud- 
ed out of an immense amount of pro- 
tection. 


There certainly can be no reason 
for the importation of sheep skins 
with the wool on to be used for furs 
when it is known that this country an- 
nually produces twenty million sheep 
skins, all of which are suitable to be 
used for fur purposes, and therefore, 
the importation of additional skins 
for this purpose is uncalled for and 
probably where they are declared to 
be for fur purposes, the wool is later 
removed and sold for clothing. How- 
ever this may be, the wool grower is 
being defrauded out of a considerable 
amount of protection and any future 
wool legislation should provide that 
all skins having wool on over one- 
fourth of an inch in length should 
pay duty the same as is provided for 
wool that is imported. 





ASSISTANCE NEEDED. 


Our agricultural colleges have pro- 
ven valuable institutions for the pro- 
motion of our agricultural welfare. 
They have taught the science of the 
farm admirably, but for some reason, 
only a few of them have devoted any 
attention to wool production. Some 
have conducted a few sheep feeding 
experiments and then passed the 
sheep industry up. 

There is room for much study upon 
every phase of the wool growing 
question and this industry is of suf- 
ficient importance to receive the ac- 
tive support of every agricultural 
college in the country. The fact 
that in wool production we are decid- 
edly behind Australia is due in some 
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measure to the lack of assistance 
given us by our agricultural colleges. 
In Australia wool experts travel 
among the sheep men_ instructing 
them as to wool production and wool 
marketing, yet hardly any of our agri- 
cultural colleges have ever so much as 
published a bulletin upon the subject 
of wool production or preparation. 

The wool growers have a right to 
expect the hearty support of our agri- 
cultural colleges and we hope that 
each of them will equip their teaching 
staff with an expert in sheep hus- 
bandry and give this matter the at- 
tention that the importance of the 
industry justifies. 





AMERICAN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most useful organiza- 
tions in this country is the American 
Breeders Association with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. This or- 
ganization has for its purpose the 
study of the scientific laws relating 
to heredity of plant and animal. 


The Association is composed of 
practical breeders and scientific stud- 
ents of this subject and among its 
members is found many of the master 
minds of the country. 


This organization has before it a 
magnificent work and one intimately 
connected with the very prosperity 
of the Nation. The great curse of 
Americanism has been waste and in 
efficiency and that institution that 
increases the adaptability and pro- 
ductiveness of plant and animal con- 
tributes most to the welfare and stab- 
ility of civilization. Such are the 
efforts of the American Breeders 
Association and it is entitled not only 
to the support and co-operation of all 
progressive live stock breeders, but 
it should receive Governmental recog- 
nition and financial aid if such be 
needed. 





THREE-YEAR HOMESTEADS. 


On another page of this paper we 
publish the Borah Three Year Home- 
steady bill which became a law early 
in June. We are exceedingly grati- 
fied that this bill has passed and only 
regret that it has not been on our 
statute books for ten years, for had 
it been there, it would have meant a 
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million additional homes in our Wes- 
tern country. 

The passage of this bill is the first 
evidence we have had that the East 
feels that the West is big enough and 
honest enough to know what kind of 


land laws is most needs, and it is the é 


first evidence of returning sanity on 
the part of those who have for so 
many years stood between the West 
and its rightful development. 

The passage of the Borah bill was 
not achieved without vigorous efforts 
on the part of those who stood spon- 
sor for it. In the Senate, Borah of 
Idaho made a magnificent fight for 
its adoption and in the House, much 
credit is due to the efforts of Con- 
gressmen Mondell of Wyoming and 
Taylor of Colorado. 





CARDED WOOLEN PROTEST. 


Some of the carded woolen manu- 
facturers are still urging that the 
wool tariff should be placed on the ad 
valorem basis. Were there any dan- 
ger of this advice being taken, the 
wool grower would need to be alarm- 
ed, but fortunately, most of the 
country understands pretty well what 
these carded manufacturers are after. 
Most of them desire free wool and a, 
duty on worsted goods sufficiently 
low to put the worsted man out of 
business. 


Three years ago the same men were 
dissatisfied with Schedule K and 
they then favored the scoured basis 
because there did not seem to be any 
hope of getting it. Now when this 
is offered to them they urge ad 
valorem. The carded woolen manu- 
facturers have been benefited more 
and affected less by the duty on wool 
than any other class of manufactur- 
ers, not withstanding their assertions 
to the contrary. The wool growers 
of this country are producing an 
over-supply of wool suitable for card- 


ing purposes and as a result, this clas 


of wool sells at little above free trade 
prices. Last year the carded manu- 
facturers used seventy-three million 
pounds of domestic wool, but we pro- 
duced twice that amount of wool that 
should have been used by the carded 
manufacturers. Since the carded 
manufacturers did not use it, the 
worsted manufacturer had to use it 
and when he uses our short clothing 
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wool, the wastes are necessarily large 
which means that the price of the 
wool must be low. 

Wool suitable for carding sells at 
from 8 to 15 cents less per scoured 
pound than does wool suitable for 
combing, and clothing wool is ad- 
vanced decidedly less by the tariff 
than is combing wool. 

The carded manufacturer claims 
that he wants access to the heavy 
wools abroad. That is, he used to, 
claim that until we offered him a 
basis on which he could get them, 
but since he is using only one-half 
the wool suitable for carding pur- 
poses produced in this country, there 
are a great many who believe that 
there is something else abroad that 
he wants worse than he does new 
wool. 

Our over-supply of wool suitable 
for the carded mills is one of the 
thing that growers must correct, 
either by the construction of carded 
woolen factories or by producing a 
wool of decidedly longer staple. If 
our short clothing wool could be in- 
creased one inch in length and it can 
be by proper breeding, it would mean 
a decided increase in its price. 

It has been known that many of 
these carded woolen manufacturers 
were at heart advocates of free wool 
and that during the past few years 
they have been supporting the demo- 
cratic party secretly in the hope that 
free wool might be secured. Their 
chief representative in their cam- 
paign for ad. valorem duties is now 
said to be in the employ of the demo- 
eratic campaign committee. That 
is where he belongs for he can no 
longer fool our wool growers by as- 
serting friendship for their industry. 





SCOURED WOOL. 


In the pages of this paper we have 
repeatedly urged the wool grower to 
study his wool on the scoured basis. 
We shall continue to urge this, for 
until our growers know more about 
their wool, there can not be much real 
progress in wool production. 

You may have sold your wool in the 
grease, but unless you knew its 
shrinkage, you have not even an idea 
of what you received for it. Ima- 
gine, if you can, a man selling a year’s 
wool clip and not knowing what he 
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got for it. Yet this is exactly the 
position in which the vast majority 
of our growers find themselves. 

If your wool shrank 65 per cent and 
you got 16c for it in the grease, then 
you received 45.4 cents per scoured 
pound, but if it only shrank 60 per 
cent, you only received 40 cents per 
pound. It is, therefore, quite im- 
portant that you know what it shrank 
since it means 5 cents per pound to 
you. 

Already much of this year’s wool 
has been sold and it will be interest- 
ing for the seller to find out just what 
he actually received for it. To do this 
you will first have to know or esti- 
mate the shrinkage. For example, 
if the wool shrink 68 per cent, then 
out of each hundred pounds of grease 
wool, 32 pounds of scoured wool was 
obtained. If the grease price was 
15 cents, for the hundred pounds of 
grease wool you received $15.00, or 
you received $15.00 for the 32 pounds 
of scoured wool which would equal al- 
most 47 cents per scoured pound. 

The advices we have been receiving 
from the markets indicate that our 
Western wools are shrinking from 2 
to 5 per cent less than they did last 
year. This means a difference in the 
scoured price of from 1 1-2 to 4 cents 
per pound, and it is a hundred to one 
shot that you are losing just this dif- 
ference, unless you knew the shrink- 
age of your wool. 





BETTER BOOKKEEPING. 


One can not read the Report of the 
Tariff Board on wool growing with- 
out realizing that a large percentage 
of our wool growers keep no accur- 
ate account of their business affairs. 
some even keeping no account what- 
ever. Many of our sheep men were 
unable to furnish the Board with any 
data, claiming that their accounts 
were kept by the store keeper or 
country banker. No business could be 
conducted successfully in this manner. 
The man whocannotand doesnot item- 
ize his costs, cannot and will not find 
his profits. But frequently he does not 
recognize the truth of this until his 
business has gone to the wall. 

If the wool grower would know 
what he is doing, know where his 
losses and profits are, let him estab- 
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lish an accurate set of books. The 
sheep man who does this will always 
know his standing and will be in a 
position to materially decrease his 
costs. 





GOOD ROADS. 


Bad roads are the curse of Ameri- 
can agriculture. They are one of 
the vital agencies retarding its pro- 
gress. American roads are immeas- 
urably worse than the roads of any 
progressive European country. With 
a total of 2,155,000 miles of road in 
the United States, only 180,000 miles 
are hard surfaced. This is a mis- 
erable showing and indicates that 
both State and Nation have been de- 
cidedly negligent as to the welfare 
of the agricultural classes. 

The man who tills the soil can not 
always remain upon it. He must 
use the roads occasionally. His crops 
must be marketed via these roads, and 
the better the roads, the less the dan- 
ger of the farmer moving to town, 
and the less the cost to market his 
products, all of which is of vital con- 
cern to the ultimate consumer. , 

The farmer produces one-third of 
all the wealth of the nation and is 
entitled to a reasonable amount of 
fostering care on the part of the 
Government. 

There is now pending in Congress 
a bill appropriating twenty million 
dollars for the improvement of the 
roads used by the rural mail routes. 
The bill ought to become a law for 
it is backed by merit and is in the 
interest of sound public policy. The 
sum asked for is moderate indeed, in 
view of the fact that France has ex- 
pended six hundred million dollars in 
road construction. 

Sooner or later, if our agriculture 
is to survive, both State and Nation 
must. start on a policy of broad co- 
operative road construction. The 
sooner such a plan is undertaken, the 
less will be the cost and the more 
farmers it will find upon the farm. 





CO-OPERATION. 


The unusual profits taken by the 
middle men in the distribution of the 
necessities of life is being widely con- 
demned. For a long time, high 
prices were blamed on the farmer 
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but when the consumer got to investi- 
gating, he located the real trouble 
much closer to home. The public 
now generally understands that the 
jobber and retailer are the guilty 
parties. 


This knowledge should bring about 
a radical reform in our system of 
buying and selling. The consumer 
sees that the farmer can not reduce 
his price for his price at present is 
not an unfair one. Healso sees that 
the supply of farm products is fully 
adequate to supply all normal de- 
mands and that high prices are not 
due to lessened production. In other 
words, something is interfering with 
the normal operation of the law of 
supply and demand and the middle 
man is now convicted in the court of 
public opinion. 

To put the law of supply and de- 
mand again into active operation, the 
farmer must be brought closer to the 
consumer. This could be done by the 
establishment of co-operative buying 
and selling agencies. If the con- 
sumer is not to own his own store, 
he should at least form a working 
agreement with some _ established 
store and have an understanding as 
to prices. The producer must cater 
more to the demands of the consumer 
and whenever possible sell direct at 
reasonable prices. Co-operative 
buying and selling embodies many 
difficulties, but the problem has been 
mastered in Foreign countries and 
can be in this one. 

Under a system of direct selling, 
the producer will need to know more 
about the wants of the consumer 
and if the plan is to succeed, his mer- 
chandise will have to be presented in 
a more marketable form than is or- 
dinarily the case. The Government 
can and should assist in this scheme. 
by educating the producer as to the 
best method of preparing his pro- 
ducts, regardless of whether they are 
sold direct to the consumer or to the 
jobber. Our farmers have been 
mighty careless in this particular 
and such carelessness should not be 
excused. 





FARMERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Every little while some Democratic 
statesman. assures the American 
farmers that the tariff on farm pro- 
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ducts is not effective and is granted 
merely as a sop to obtain the farm 
vote. This argument was worn 
threadbare during the “reciprocity” 
days, not only by the Democrats but 
by a few Republicans from the “Free 
Raw Material” districts. 


It is going to be tolerably difficult 
to convince the farmer in the future 
that the tariff is not of decided bene- 
fit to him. When reciprocity was 
proposed, the farmer saw the price of 
farm products, especially grains 
declining with decided rapidity. When 
Canada defeated reciprocity, the 
prices advanced with equal alacrity. 
This, at least, set the farmers to won- 
dering if there was not some relation 
between tariff and the price of farm 
products. 


We have a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel on corn and as we export large 
quantities of corn, the free trader 
argues that such a tariff can not be 
of benefit to our farmers. South 
America is a great corn producing 
nation. A few days ago, corn was 
78 cents per bushel in New York, and 
on the same date, the same grade of 
corn sold for 52 cents a bushel in 
Buenos Aires. The freight on corn 
from Buenos Aires to New York is 
14 cents per bushel which would make 
the cost of that corn laid down in New 
York 66 cents per bushel. Since 
South America exports large quanti- 
ties of corn, this then should be the 
price of corn in New York City, if 
it were not for the tariff. But the 
price of corn in New York City was 
78 cents, or 12 cents higher than in 


South America. Now, something 
was responsible for the American 
farmer getting 12 cents a_ bushel 


more for his corn than the South 
American farmer, and we suspect that 
this something was the tariff on corn. 

Canadian reciprocity was worth all 
it cost, and its cost was high, for our 
farmers obtained a practical lesson in 
the tariff that they will never for- 
get, and since the publication of the 
“adjunct” letter, no nation will ever 
again even consider a reciprocity 
treaty with this country. We are 
therefore safe in the future so far as 
reciprocity is concerned 





SELLING ABROAD. 


One of the arguments urged more 
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vigorously against the tariff than any 
other grows out of the fact that cer- 
tain protected industries sell part of 
their products abroad cheaper than at 
home. In fact, it is being charged 
that most American-made goods are 
sold in Europe at a lesspricethan they 
are in America, and if this be true 
the free trader argues that the tariff 
is the cause of it and in order to re- 
duce the price of the goods at home 
the tariff should be removed. 


We do not deny that many Ameri- 
can products do sell abroad at a less 
price than in our own country and 
such a condition is not an evil and 
may not, probably is not, due entirely 
to the tariff. But whatever the cause 
the result is not harmful to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 


The economy with which an article 
is produced and the price at which it 
must be sold depends in a large mea- 
sure upon the volume of business 
For instance, about 20 per cent of 
the product of the American Steel 
Company is sold in Europe probably 
at a less price than it would command 
in our own market. If the foreign 
market was not available to our 
American manufacturer, then this 
surplus of 20 per cent would not be 
produced and the result would neces- 
sarily be an increase in the cost of 
producing the remaining 80 per cent. 
In other words, the production of this 
additional 20 per cent has cheapened 
the cost of producing the total product 
of the mill and even if it sells aboard 
at a less price, it has enabled the home 
consumer to purchase his 80 per cent 
at a less cost than he would have done 
had none of these goods been ex- 
ported. 


The limit of economical production 
is reached when the mill or factory 
has run continuously at a point near 
its capacity. In the absence of a 
foreign outlet regardless of the price 
most of our large manufacturing en- 
terprises would have a_ meteoric 
career. At times the demand for 
goods would be greater than the sup- 
ply; at other times the lack of orders 
would necessitate the closing down of 
the mill, thus disorganizing its entire 
working arrangements and throwing 
its labor out of employment. Now. 
instead of such a condition prevail- 
ing, if the factory can always be 
operated up to the economical limit, it 
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_ it has for years. 
, place, the demand for wool abroad 
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means that the cost of its total pro- 
duct will be lessened, and in order to 
obtain this, a portion of its product 
must be sold abroad at such prices as 
can be obtained. 


From what one learns in the daily 
papers, he is led to believe that the 
selling abroad cheaper than at home 
places a burden upon the American 
consumer. Thetruthisthatevery fore- 
ign country makes a practice of sell- 
ing abroad at a less price than in 
its own market. Most of our im- 
ported goods reach our dealers at a 
less price than the dealer in the 
country of production could obtain 
them for and were it not for the 
tariff, this practice would destroy the 
stability of a large portion of Ameri- 
can industries. 

The American is not concerned 
with the price at which our goods sell 
in England. What interests him is 
to know that the home price is a fair 
and a reasonable one, and is a vrice 
that afforded a reasonable profit to 
the producer and enabled the pro- 
ducer to pay a fair wage to the Amer- 
ican laborer. When these conditions 
have been complied with, the Ameri- 
can consumer is satisfied, as he is not 
interested in the prosperity of the 
foreigner. 





WOOL PRICES. 


What wesaidin the pages of the last 
issue of this paper relative to the out- 
look for wool prices still holds true. 
Nothing has happened since we last 
went to print that could by any 
stretch of imagination justify any re- 
duction in current prices, but, on the 
other hand, many things have hap- 
pened which should justify a decided 
increase in price over that now ob- 
taining. In the first place, the 
foreign market closed stronger than 
In the second 


was not satisfied, seemingly, from 
the available stocks on hand. Third. 
the American market is bare of wool 
except such as has arrived for this 
year’s clip. Fourth, there is now 
prevailing in Australia a drought 
which may prove to have a serious 
influence upon the world’s wool sup- 
ply, and fifth, it is now generally con- 
ceded throughout the length and 
breadth of this land that there is no 


danger at Washington from unfavor- 
able tariff legislation. We know 
the word has been sent out that a 
low wool tariff bill was going to pass 
but those who have studied the pro- 
blem closely feel that there is not the 
slightest possibility of any unfavor- 
able wool legislation until after the 
next Presidential election, and pos- 
sibly not then. 


Yhe American wool grower is not 
today receiving the foreign price of 
wool pius that portion of the duty 
which the actual shrinkage of such 
wool entitles him to receive. In other 
words, on certain grades of wool we 
are entitled to a protection of 20 cents 
on the scoured pound, but today such 
wool is not selling anywhere near 20 
cents per scoured pound above the 
London price. Therefore, American 
wools are the cheapest wools in the 
world today for the American manu- 
facturer. Under such circumstances. 
one can not see any vossibility of a 
reduction in wool prices. 

Another feature entering into the 
price of wool is the reduction in 
freight rates, which on much of our 
wool means 1 cent per scoured pound. 
This should go to the grower; whe- 
ther it will or not remains to be seen. 
Again, the wool which has arrived in 
the Eastern market is of superior 
quality. The staple is well grown. 
remarkably strong and _ unusually 
light. Wools which last year shrank 
68 per cent, are going to market 
this year shrinking 64 per cent. Now 
this of itself makes considerable dif- 
ference in the price of the grease 
wool so that if you receive the same 
prices you did last year for your 
grease wool, you would not in reality 
be getting as much money for your 
clip. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to tell any wool grower when to sell 
or not sell his wool, but it is our 
purpose to review the market care 
fully and make such deductions there- 
from as seem most wise and give this 
information to the American wool 
grower. That is just what we are 
doing. 





OUR WOOL EXHIBIT. 


In the February issue of this paver 
we called attention to the fact that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
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was maintaining in Washington an 
elaborate exhibit of wools. | This ex- 
hibit is still being continued and is 
housed in an office near the National 
Capitol. The exhibit consists of every 
grade of wool grown in the world, 
showing the scoured and the grease 
price of the same. In addition to this, 
we exhibit the grease wool, the scour- 
ed wool, the card waste, the noils, 
the tops, the roving, the drawing, the 
yarn, and the cloth made from each 
sample of wool, together with the 
price of all these intermediate pro- 
ducts. 


During the time this exhibit has 
been in existence, probably two hun- 
dred Congressmen have visited it and 
had explained to them the influence 
of the tariff upon wool and the neces- 
sity of basing that tariff upon the 
scoured content of wool. It is the 
hope of the Association to explain to 
every member of the United States 
Senate the various phases of this ex- 
hibit before the wool bill is voted on in 
the United States Senate. 

The wool tariff has always been 
shrouded in mystery, at least, that is 
the popular impression, but with an 
exhibit ranging from wool to cloth, 
it is possible to explain the various 
items in Schedule “K” in a very sim- 
ple manner. In fact where a demon- 
stration of this kind can be made, the 
mysteries of Schedule “K’’ evaporate 
and are replaced by a good under- 
standing of all the features contained 
in this so-called mysterious Schedule. 

We believe that this exhibit has 
been the means of establishing a 
broader knowledge and a better un- 
derstanding of the wool tariff in the 
minds of our representatives than 
has ever previously existed. for in- 
stance, in the past, some members of 
Congress have not fully understood 
the difference betwen grease wool 
and scoured wool, or the difference 
in a duty placed on one as against the 
other, but in this exhibit, the 
shrinkage of the grease wools range 
from 17 per cent up to 84 per cent, 
which makes it apparent to any one 
that a duty upon grease wool would 
be unfair and that the duty should 
always rest upon the scoured product. 





Wool is high abroad and it ought 
to be high at home, especially since 
the tariff on wool is 11 cents a pound. 











It is reported that about 1848 two 
male and two female English hares 
were taken from England and liber- 
ated in Australia. These visitors 
found everything to their liking in 
their new home and their kind in- 
creased with marvelous rapidity. At 
first these hares were kept as pets to 
furnish choice morsels for the more 
elect of Australian citizenship. The 
kindness of the Australian climate 
and the abundance of her grasses of- 
fered to these rabbits every favorable 
opportunity for multiplication. As 
time went on, what was once looked 
on as an innocent pet, began to over- 
spread the provinces of the Nation 
and become a serious menace to agri- 
culture and stock husbandry. Year by 
year, the rabbit extended its range un- 
til in the 80’s they had spread out 
over almost the entire country, going 
far beyond the limits of settlement. 
With time the plague increased until 
finally agriculture was made impos- 
sible on account of the immense 
amount of grains and grasses needed 
to maintain the life of this devastat- 
ing horde. Conditions became serious 
and when it was too late, the necessity 
of taking vigorous action to suppress 
the rabbit plague in the interest of 
agriculture and animal husbandry, 
was recognized. 


Laws were passed appropriating 
millions of dollars for the destruction 
of the rabbits, and up to the present 
time the Australian States have paid 
as much for the destruction of rabbits 
as some of our friends charge that 
the tariff on wool has cost the Amer- 
ican people. The futility of eradicat- 
ing the rabbit is recognized, and noth- 
ing is hoped for except a suppression 
of the plague. We have seen it esti- 
mated that twelve rabbits consume as 
much grass as one sheep, and on the 
basis of body weight to be sustained, 
this estimate is entirely reasonable 
and we believe it to be correct. Whole 
fields of wheat and alfalfa have been 
destroyed in a single night and in 
many districts crops can not be raised 
except they are within the shelter of 
netting fences. 


One method of exterminating the 
rabbit that has proven successful has 
been the poisoning of large quantities 
of water at places where the rabbit 
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comes to drink. One ranch alone re- 
ports the destruction of 48,000 rab- 
bits as the result of poisoning water. 
Poison carts containing edible mater- 
ial destructive to the rabbit are con- 
tinually run over the larger sheep 
ranches. Drives have been frequently 
used, by which thousands of rabbits 
are herded to the corner of a large 
pasture where they crowd each other 
into a large pit and are then buried 
alive. It is said that as many as 50,- 
000 rabbits have been driven into a 
Single pit which became their living 
grave. 


In the rabbit districts all ranches 
are enclosed by wire netting fences 
which prove effective barriers to 
these pests. These fences are fre- 
quently hundreds of miles in length 
and without them, sheep grazing or 
grain growing would be impossible. 
It has been found impossible to de- 
stroy or even reduce the rabbits on 
the open range and therefore large 
areas are fenced with this rabbit 
proof fence; the rabbits which are 
then within the fenced area are de- 
stroyed and in this way agriculture 
has been maintained. 


In the contract for the leasing of 
public lands it is specified that a rab- 
bit proof fence must be constructed 
and it is also specified that the de- 
struction of rabbits by other means 
must be vigorously prosecuted upon 
the leased lands. 


As before stated, the destructive 
Australian rabbit is not the common 
jack rabbit of our Western plains. 
In England this rabbit is prized as 
an article of diet and an immense in- 
dustry in frozen rabbit has now been 
developed between Australia and the 
continent of Europe. The exports of 
frozen rabbit amount to millions of 
dollars annually and the rabbiter, as 
the Australian hunter is known, now 
occupies a prominent rank in the in- 
fluence and commerce of that country. 


Rabbits have at times assumed 
alarming proportions in our Western 
States, particularly in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, but each time when 
they have increased to sufficient num- 
bers to become damaging, Nature has 
stepped in and levied its restraining 
hand in the interest of agriculture, by 
blighting these rabbits with diseases 
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that accomplished their ultimate de- 
struction. Knowing this, the Austral- 
ians three years ago subscribed a 
large sum of money for the introduc- 
tion of disease among their rabbits. 
A French specialist was employed 
who clearly demonstrated that he 
could introduce a disease among the 
rabbits that would rapidly spread and 
cause their destruction. Tests were 
made, both in the laboratory and in 
the enclosed field, that fully demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the dis- 
ease as a rabbit destroyer. It was 
shown that the disease was not trans- 
missible to other animals or to men, 
and it seemed that the heyday of sun- 
shine had at last arrived for the 
Australian flock master, for be it re- 
membered that the rabbit to the Aus- 
tralian sheep breeder is a menace of 
similar proportions as the Free 
Trader is to the American sheep 
breeder. Just at this moment, how- 
ever, in stepped the rabbiter backed 
by the labor unions and the health 
authorities and demanded that the 
Government prevent the introduction 
of any disease among the rabbits of 
Australia. A long squabble ensued 
between those interested in agricul- 
ture and those interested in the chilled 
rabbit trade, with the result that the 
latter emerged victorious, and the 
Government has prohibited the in- 
troduction of any disease among Aus- 
tralian rabbits. The money of the 
Australian flock masters spent in ex- 
periment has been wasted and the 
specialist with his disease producing 
virus has been ordered from the col- 
onies. 





ADVANCEMENT. 


The various record associations 
having to do with the breeds of dairy 
cattle have contributed a powerful 
service to the dairy men of the 
country by establishing what is 
known as an advanced registry. This 
means that a cow or heifer producing 
a certain quantity of butter fat shall 
be admitted to this advanced form of 
registry. This, of course, is the 
highest advertising that such a cow 
can have. 


The establishment of the advanced 
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registry for dairy cattle has been the 
most potent factor concerned in in- 
creasing the production of these dairy 
cattle, and the aggregate increase 
that has thereby been brought about 
must represent hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


We have long believed that our 
sheep breeders were in need of some 
form of advanced registry. It will 
be recalled that in the same band of 
purebred sheep will befoundewesthat 
shear six pounds while others shear 
fifteen pounds and there is no reason 
why the standard of wool and mutton 
production in American sheep should 
not be materially raised. We, there- 
fore, think that it is entirely possible 
for those in charge of our registry 
associations, especially such associa- 
tions as concern the merino type of 
sheep, to formulate some system of 
advanced registration which will take 
into account the wool and mutton pro- 
duction of the individual sheep. 

We have in mind a Western flock 
master who for several years has been 
weighing every fleece from about 15,- 
000 sheep and as a result of this 
weighing, the productive standard of 
the entire flock has been materially 
raised. The necessity for some action 
in this matter is apparent when it is 
understood that in one flock of one 
hundred rams, all of which were pure 
breds and supposed to be of high 
quality, a variance of as high as 
seventeen pounds was found in their 
wool production. 





SCOTCH BLACKFACE SHEEP. 


In the rugged hills of Scotland and 
to some extent in the north of Ireand 
is to be found large numbers of the 
breed of sheep known as the Scotch 
Black Face. These sheep represent a 
very old breed that has obtained 
in those sections for many years. 
The Black Face is as wild almost as 
the deer and is exceedingly active 
in scaling cliffs and mountain ridges 
with which the country abounds. 
These sheep have not proven very 
successful when brought under close 
domestication. 

A few of these black faced breed 
of sheep have from time to time been 
brought to the United States, but very 
little is heard of them. A few flocks, 
however, are to be found in New 
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York and New England districts. 

In wool production they stand in a 
class by themselves, apart from all 
the British breeds; the wool being the 
coarsest of any and being used largely 
for the manufacture of carpets, both 
wiltons and ingrains. The average 
fleece weighs about five pounds and 
about 40 per cent of it is white, the 
balance being gray or black in color, 
and containing many coarse hairy 
fibers. A small quantity of this 
black faced wool goes into clothing, 
especially into the coarse Scotch 
tweeds. 

In times past considerable of this 
wool was imported into the United 
States, but it is now reported to be 
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too high in price to be used in carpets, 
consequently little, if any, of it now 
comes to this country. 


It is reported that Scotch Black 


Faced wool produced in the United 
States is decidedly superior in point 
of quality to that produced in Scot- 
land. This has been determined by 
exporting this wool to Scotland where 
it was pronounced superior to the do- 
mestic product, but even with this ad- 
vantage, there is but little room for 
this breed of sheep in the United 
States, and it may be predicted that 
its development will not be very rapid. 





CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


The farmers of the northwestern 
grain producing States have been con- 
siderably alarmed for the past six 
months at the prospects that Canada 
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might revoke her action of last Fall 
and finally decide to accept. our re- 
ciprocity proposition. It will be re- 
called that we passed the reciprocity 
treaty in July and that it still re- 
mains a statute of the United States 
and is open to acceptance by Canada 
at any time she may decide to adopt 
it. 

In the natural course of events, 
Canada sees what a great political 
blunder she committed by rejectingre- 
ciprocity with this Nation, and it was 
more than probable that she would 
have revoked her previous action 
upon this question and adopted 
reciprocity in the near future. How- 
ever great the danger may have been 
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in that direction, the publication by 
President Taft of his letter to Colonel 
Roosevelt in which he explains that 
Canadian reciprocity would  ulti- 
mately make Canada a mere “ad- 
junct” of the United States has for- 
ever dispelled the possibility of the 
American farmer being subjected to 
the competition of the more favorably 
situated Canadian farmer. 


If our President was responsible 
for the instigation of the reciprocity 
treaty, he is equally responsible for 
having raised between Canada and 
the United States a barrier over 
which reciprocity can not climb dur- 
ing the life of any people now liv- 
ing. This, we consider fortunate for 
the agricultural interests of our 
country, but decidedly unfortunate 
for the Canadian. 








At the present time when the 
minds of woolmen are naturally cen- 
tered upon the current London wool 
sales, it may not be out of place to 
discuss one of the defects for which 
the buyer has to watch. We feel 
all the more disposed to do so because 
of the views we have recently heard 
expressed, and the strong dislike 
which we know to exist among wool 
users against faulty fleeces. It is 
not our intention to turn on _ the 
searchlight merely for the sake of 
doing so, but because we know that 
criticism rightly conducted paves 
the way for the elimination of weak 
points and the strengthening of de- 
sirable characteristics. We are in- 
clined to believe that greater progress 
would be made by those who produce 
the golden fleece if there were a more 
widespread desire for the examina- 
tion of their wool, and enlightenment 
on matters relating thereto. We 
are frequently receiving samples 
from various parts of the world, and 
there is nothing which gives us 
greater pleasure. The receipt of these 
specimens is simply a corollary of the 
improvement which is going on in 
wool growing circles. They speak to 
us very plainly of the spirit we desire 
to see fostered, and have done not a 
little to raise the wool growing com- 
munity generally to a high position 
in our estimation. 

The fact is becoming more deeply 
impressed upon us that the character 
of the wool produced in any locality, 
is fixed in a very large measure by 
local conditions. What may appear to 
be only a trifling peculiarity of a 
neighborhood may alter entirely the 
nature of a clip, and either enhance 
or depreciate its value. In this con- 
nection there comes to the writer’s 
mind a conversation which he had 
with the principal of an important 
Australian technical college. We 
were examining a splendid South 
African fleece, and taken as a whole 
very little fault could be found with 
it. The failing point of the wool 


was that when ‘esting its strength by 
the ordinary methods of tension be- 
tween the fingers, one particular part 
showed that it was decidedly tender. 
This part was the top of the back to- 
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Tender Wool---A Climatic Hindrance 


ward the tail, and another noticeable 
feature about it was that it carried 
a considerable larger amount of dust 
and grit than any other portion of 
the fleece. We remarked that there 
was probably some relationship be- 
tween the rubbish in the material and 
its liability to break when pressure 
was brought to bear upon it, and our 
friend whom we have mentioned, cor- 
roborated that opinion. He said that 
he had not the least doubt that our 
supposition was correct, and gave 
what we believe was a very sound 
reason for the weakness already de- 
scribed. 


Dealing first of all with the fact 
that the objectionable stuff was pre- 
sent in the fibre, he said that it acted 
as a kind of absorbant by robbing the 
wool of its natural preservative. The 


result of this was that when this pre- 
servative—commonly known by the 
name of yolk, and technically as suint 
—was taken out, the wool was not 
able to withstand the influence of the 
atmosphere, and finally lost its power 
to bear any strain. The truth of 
this argument will be borne out by 
the reader’s own knowledge of wool. 
If he has not already done so, let 
him keep for several years a sample 
of any kind of wool in its natural 
condition and perfectly clean, along 
with another of the same kind, but 
which has become impregnated with 
gritor sand. At the end of the time 
named it will be found that the 
former still retains its original fresh- 
ness and strength, whilst the latter 
will have lost nearly all its value. 


Both grower and user are justi- 
fied in enquiring how these deleteri- 
ous substances find their way into 
the wool, and the information can 
only be given after finding out where 
it has been grown, and the climatic 
peculiarities of the place. The par- 
ticular fleece which we have under 
discussion was grown in a fairly high 
locality subject to dry winds, which 
at once gives the explanation of the 
presence of the dust and other injur- 
ious matter. More obvious still is 
the reason for the dust settling on the 
particular part named. Everyone 
who has watched a flock of sheep in 
windy weather will have seen that 





they stand with their heads in the 
direction in which the wind is blow- 
ing, the result being that anything 
carried by it will naturally settle in 
the hind part of the back where it is 
least likely to be washed off by sub- 
sequent rain. Here we have a very 
useful exposition of one cause of ten- 
der wool, but it will be seen that it 
affords no remedy. The only sensible 
course which can be taken is to try by 
every possible means to improve the 
type of wool grown, or if it has al- 
ready attained a high standard to 
strive after the maintenance of the 
same. Briefly, we may say that the 
task is by no means a hopeless one, 
but a very serious barriér stands in 
the way ef the production of an ab- 
solutely perfect fleece. 


There is one more item which can- 
not be lost sight of while dealing with 
tender wool. If a flock is put upon 
short commons the fleeces soon tell 
the tale. We know that a person 
underfed will not be very long before 
he shows unmistakably that he is be- 
ing deprived of the nourishment 
which is necessary for the strength- 
ening of his body, and exactly the 
same principle applies in the sheep 
and wool world. A starved animal 
always produces a lean, tender 
fleece, devoid of sound manufact- 
uring properties. But even when on 
good pasture sheep sometimes pro- 
duce weak, mushy wool. We know 
no country in the world where this 
is so much in evidence as in Queens- 
land, and we can only account for it 
on climatic grounds. We have never 
yet had the fact fully explained, buat 
it is nevertheless true that many 
Queensland clips which possess ex- 
cellent characteristics are robbed of 
some of their value by being some- 
what tender and weak. What is the 


cause? We can only surmise that ie 


is the hot, blazing sun combined with 
the nature of the earth which gets 
into the fleece, and which as already 
pointed out absorbs the natural lubri- 
cant contained in the staple. Still 
tender wool always means increased 
cost in working up, while the ultimate 
result in the finished fabric is never 
so satisfactory, as when it is pro- 
duced from sound grown wool—The 
Wool Record. 
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WOOL SALES, OLD AND NEW. 


A wool sale in 1812 was in striking 
contrast to the proceedings at a wool 
auction in 1912. It is hard to realize 
that a hundred years ago wool was 
sold “by the candle’— that is, the 


~ bidding on each lot of wool lasted 


while an inch of candle was burned, 
and the successful competitor was he 
whose bid was last before the candle 
went out. The scene of these re- 
markable sales was Garraway’s 
Coffee House, Change Alley, Cornhill, 
London. The sales lasted for an 
hour a day, and the lots were nearly 
all single bales, the whole turnover 
being comparatively insignificant. 
Later on the candle method gave way 
to ordinary auctions, but they were 
small and slow compared with pre- 
sent-day proceedings. 


The wool sale of 1912 is a fright- 
fully strenuous affair. Buyers re- 
presenting all nationalities shriek, 
wail, and throw their arms about, a 
wildly gesticulating mass of animat- 
ed humanity, acting like madmen. 
All is rush and bustle and excitement, 
and the sale of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of wool is rushed through. The 
strain mentally and physically on 
buyers is great—few can stand it for 
many years, and frequently there is a 
case of breakdown. But those who 
are left shriek themselves hoarse, 
strain their lungs, : and physically 
wreck themselves. A vast change 
this to old-time sales, but is it a sen- 
sible change after all? Expedition 
is all very well, but could it not be 
secured with less strain on buyer and 
seller? 


The wool sale of 2012 will probably 
be a vastly different affair. Long 
before that time common sense will 
have prevailed, and a system of 
tendering will have taken the place of 
wool auctions. That the system is 
possible is already proved, for large 


qj ; quantities of scoured wool are now 


dealt with successfully by tender. 
The wool will probably still be shown 
in commodious stores, and examined 
by buyers in the usual careful way, 
but instead of shouting, shrieking, 
and gesticulating in the auction-room 
for two hours he will send in his price 
for each lot in the catalogue which 
meets his requirements, and the high- 
est bidder will have the wool, and in 
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the course of the afternoon a printed 
list could be issued to buyers, show- 
ing the successful tenderers—Textile 
Mercury. 





WOOL SHORTAGE. 


Advices now being received from 
Australia indicate that a drought of 
rather serious proportions is now pre- 
vailing over much of the wool produc- 
ing areas of that country. Of 
course, the present absence of mois- 
ture has not yet assumed a really 
destructive phase, but it has already 
progressed sufficiently far that the 
wool growers of Australia, as well as 
the wool dealers of London, are be- 
ginning to have some misgivings as to 
the future available supply of wool. 


The great droughts that have 
plagued Australia in the past have 
been of most serious consequence to 
the entire civilized worldinthegreatly 
restricted quantity of wool which re- 
sulted, but should a similar drought 
occur at the present time, it would be 
little less than an international cala- 
mity, for with wool already scarce, 
the price would advance to almost 
prohibitive levels. Rain may come 
at any time in Australia, but if it does 
not come within the next two or three 
months, we will see a decided advance 
in the price of wool all over the 
world. 


It is such dangers as this that 
should appeal to our legislative body 
in this country when they are con- 
sidering our tariff upon wool. A re- 
duction in our wool tariff would 
under ordinary conditions result in a 
serious reduction in the number of 
our sheep and a consequent reduction 
in our supply of wool. Under such 
conditions, if a drought should occur 
in Australia our people would be ab- 
solutely prohibited from wearing 
woolen clothing. Some may say 
that if wool went uv we would again 
produce it, but it must be understood 
that it takes twenty years to build 
a wool cliv and fully as long to build 
a supply of sheep. The part of wis- 
dom, therefore, would seem to dictate 
that since we are producing 70 per 
cent of the wool consumed in this 
country, that in the end it will be far 
cheaper for our people if we main- 
tain our sheep stock even though a 
tariff be necessary to do it. 
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EARLY FELT FROM MOLES. 


Lake Dwellers Used the Humble Animal's 
Hair to Make Cloth. 


One of the interesting finds made 
by archaeologists who investigated 
the remains of the European lake 
dwellers, people of prehistoric times 
that built their huts on piles over 
bodies of water, was the discovery 
of small quantities of what appeared 
to be fine wool cloth. Closer -ex- 
amination disclosed the fact that the 
fabric was not woven but was felted. 

The scientists then began an in- 
vestigation to discern what sort of an 
animal it was that furnished the wool 
which the lake dwellers made into 
their cloth. A close investigation re- 
sulted in the decision that these 
strange people had made -felt ‘from 
thewoolofmoles. These small animals 
have a fine fleece which would be out 
of the question were spinning con- 
sidered, but could be-used for felt. 

Felt is a fabric formed without 
weaving by taking advantage of the 
tendency of hair and wool to interlace 
and cling to each other. Antiquar- 
ians state that the art of felting was 
developed long before the weaver was 
first known. Felting antedates the 
Christian era by many centuries. 
Authorities state that the felting qual- 
ity of hair or wool results from the 
natural structure of the material. The 
hair of most animals is noticed to be 
more or less notched or jagged on its 
surface. This is the more apparent 
when an examination of the material 
is made by the aid of a microscope. 
In some animals there appears to be 
a set of barbs on the hair and these 
barbs are so placed that the tip of 
each points to the end of the hair. 
It follows that when a number of 
hairs are pressed together those 
which lie in the opposite direction to 
each other will interlock with the 
barbs of the hair surface and resist 
an effort to tear them asunder. 
When the hair has a natural tendency 
to curl the interlacing process which 
is called felting is more easily accom- 
plished. Although the felting pro- 
perty is possessed by wool in a special 
degree, other animals have it in their 
covering. This is true of the goat, 
ox, hare, rabbit and beaver. 

J. R. Williams, an American, first 
introduced a mechanical process for 
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felting in 1820. The main prin- 
ciple involved in Mr. William’s device 
and varied in details in other patents 
that have been taken out is first 
a carding of the wool into laps of the 
length and breadth of the web to be 
made. One layer of these laps is 
placed upon another to secure the de- 
sired thickness of the fabric. The 
sheet is passed between rollers that 
are partly immersed in water and may 
be heated by steam. The material 
is subjected to a beating and oscilla- 
tory motion as well as to pressure— 
The Sun. 





A WESTERN VICTORY. 


San Francisco, May 31.—D. O. 
Lively of Portland, Oregon, who has 
been s*lected Chief of the Department 
of Live Stock for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exvosition is a native of 
Texas, and during his career has been 
cowboy, day laborer, revorter, Fore- 
ign correspondent and editor. 

Tn 1895 Mr. Lively was instrumen- 
‘al in founding the first of the mod- 
ern live stock shows at Fort Worth, 
Texas. He was also one of the 
founders and Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Promotion at 
the first National Exposition in 
Chicago. 

Lively care to Portland three years 
avo and since his arrival has been one 
of the greatest factors in bringing 
about an increased production of live 
stock in the Pacific Coast States. 

Lively is a wonderful organizer. 
His success has been due to the splen- 
did co-operation of the railroads, 
bankers, the press, civic and com- 
mercial bodies. 


Lively is organizer and manager of 
the Pacific North-West Live Stock 
Association; of which two of the 
Vice-Presidents are R. S. Lovett, ex- 
ecutive Chief of the Harriman Lines, 
and James J. Hill, the Empire 
Builder. Lively is also organizer and 
General Manager of the Pacific Nat- 
ional Dairy Show Association, and is 
Vice-President of the Portland Union 
Stock Yards, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Peninsular In- 
dustrial Company, a director in the 
Portland Cattle Loan Company, dir- 
ector in the Portland Publishing Com- 
pany, Vice-President of the Pacific 
Coast Immigration Congress; and 
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occupies many other prominent posi- 
tions in such organizations as the 
Portland Commercial Club, Portland 
Chambere of Commerce, Ad Club, Ro- 
tary Club, Progressive Business 
Men’s Club, Hunt Club, Press Club, 
Realty Board and others. 

“There is a renewed interest in live 
stock production, not only in the 
United States, but all over the world” 
writes Mr. Lively. “Even China 
and Japan are going in heavily for 
pure bred live stock. With the lib- 
eral treatment of the live stock de- 
partment by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Company 











D. O. LIVELY 


Chief of the Department of Live Stock for 
the 1915 Universal Exposition. 


and the co-coperation of the leaders 
in live stock production everywhere, 
the live stock display at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915 should be truly interna- 
tional in its character and an out- 
standing feature, one that will attract 
the attention of the world. 


“The great improvement that has 
been made in types in all divisions of 
livestock will be shown in the disvlay 
that will be made at San Francisco. 

“In the live stock department that 
will be shown horses, asses, mules, 
dairy and beef cattle, sheep, goats. 
swine, poultry, pet stock, dogs and 
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We will strive for excellence 
in every department. 

“We will be allotted all the space 
necessary and climatically San Fran- 
cisco is the ideal location for animals 


cats. 


and fowl of every character. I will 
expect the friendly aid of every lover 
of domestic animals and their feath- 
ered friends, which embraces every 
human being. This is an inherent 
trait in mankind and it can be safely 
expected that the animate section of 
the 1915 Exposition will be one of its 
leading features. 

“The West is now and wili be a 
heavy buyer of pure bred live stock, 
and China, Japan, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and countries on the West Coast 
of Central and South America will 
buy extensively at San Francisco. I 
look for the sales to eclipse anything 
that has heretofore characterized the 
World Exvositions.” 





LEASING THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


During the latter part of May the 
Committee of Public Lands in the 
House of Representatives held hear- 
ings upon the bill which had been in- 
troduced providing for the leasing of 
the public domain. Not very much 
interest was taken in these hearings 
by the public and only a few revre- 
sentatives appeared to endorse th» 
leasing movement, and no one an- 
peared as ovposed to this nronosition. 

A majority of the members of Con- 
gress seem to feel that the leasine 
of the public domain would interfere 
with its normal develooment and tha* 
the best solution of the auestion wil! 
be obtained by leavine the matter to 
work out itself along the lines now es- 
tablished. Many eminent citizens feel 
that a lease law would seriously re- 
tard homesteading upon the public 
lands and would fasten much of these 
lands on to the Federal Government 
for all time to come, and thus deprive 
the State of the benefits that would 
follow from private ownership 
such lands. On the other hand, there 
are those who contend that much of 
our range land now being plowed up 
is unsuited to agricultural purposes 
and that it is really a wasteof national 
resources to destroy excellent feeding 
lands in order to obtain decidedly 
poor agricultural land. Again, it is 
contended that under the present sys- 
tem of open range, there is not an 
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even distribution of its benefits and 
that the tendency exists to destroy and 
deplete the range by reason of over- 
grazing. 

Undoubtedly much of our public 
domain is useless, except as a per- 
manent grazing proposition and if 
such lands could be classified as graz- 
ing lands and then sold at public auc- 
tion, the best interests of all our peo- 
ple would have been conserved and es- 
pecially the interests of the State in 
which such lands may exist. 





GROWERS PRICE TOO LOW. 


To the Editor: 

May we be priviliged to call your 
attention to the open secret that the 
sheep industry of the United States 
will go to the “damnation bow-wows” 
now quite soon unless the packers 
speedily remove their ban from the 
industry. 

The packers and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the rail- 
roads now own a controlling interest 
in the sheep business of the United 
States because they own and contro) 
the marketing of mutton products and 
it will not profit the packers to “kill 
the goose that lays,” etc. 

Let the National Wool Grower's As- 
sociation secure everything asked for 
up to date, in the matters of both 
wool duties and freight rates on wool, 
and it will find never-the-less the in 
dustry soon in bankruptcy: mutton 
products must be marketed for 50 
per cent more than the prices ob- 
tained in 1911 or the business is 
doomed. Please remove the ban from 
the mutton producing industry; this 
is asked because we see it to be in 
your power to do so. 

There must be integrity mixed with 
the business of marketing mutton in 
order to properly enlarge the demand 
and the outlet for mutton products, 
i. e., the truth should be made pub- 
lic that the heaviest lambs and the 
heaviest yearlings are generally bet- 
ter flavor than the lighter weights. 
Yearlings that weigh 100 pounds to 
120 pounds are better quality than 
the yearlings which weigh around 
eighty pounds and there should be no 
premium put on the eighty pound 
runty, inferior stuff, and with it 
bunco the public and spoil the mar- 
ket for dressed lambs. Yearlings 
should have a class in the dressed 
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mutton trade and the heaviest ones 
pointed to as being generally the 
best of the lot. Wool bearing me- 
rinos (with the wool taste) should 
not be “worked off” when dressed 
with the mutton breeds that have 
been properly fitted for the market 
and which are really delicious. 


The retailer should be supplied 
with a cooking receipt to be wrapped 
with each package of mutton sold, the 
receipt to recite that a shoulder or 
leg of mutton should be baked in a 
uniform heat with the steam kept in 
the baker until it is tender, like tur- 
key should be baked. 

Leg of mutton baked for five hours. 
Leg of yearling baked for four hours. 
Leg of lamb baked for three hours 
Thirty minutes less than this time 
here specified will suffice when all 
conditions are right. Don’t encumber 
the cooking receipt with mint sauce 
or jelly, or other dove suggestions, be- 
cause the cook’s mind would thus be 
diverted to the dope and not be kent 
on the point, viz: “Bake till tender.” 

If one business man owned all the 
sheep in the United States he could 
double the demand and consumption 
of mutton and yearling and lamb in 
two years by having the stuff cooked 
till it is fit to eat. 

If the sheep were marketed as free- 
ly as are cattle the total present sup- 
ply in the United States would be 
quite exhausted in two years. 

The freight rate from the range to 
the River on dressed meats should be 
on a parity with the freight rate on 
the live animals, just as the rate is 
kent on a parity between Omaha and 
Chicago. 

We want a market of equal oppor- 
tunity and if we had it, the present 
distress in the sheep business would 
not be holding. Assuming of course 
that shipping and marketing dressed 
mutton would be permitted and not 
be killed immediately by applying any 
of the well known monopoly methods. 
The fact that the rate has been and is 
around a dollar too high on the 
dressed mutton from the range to 
the river gives the packer a monopoly 
in handling mutton products. 

It gives the packers a controlling 
interest in the sheep business of the 
United States and it is up to the nack- 
ers to enlarge the demand and the 
market for the business which we con- 
sider the packers own, by telling mut- 
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ton eaters how to cook mutton tender 
like turkey, and not rare like loin of 
prime beef; by selling yearlings and 
lambs for what they really are, and 
by classifying the mutton-bred young 
sheep, maiden ewes and young weth- 
ers, and the wooly tasting stuff, into 
their respective classes; and by sell- 
ing each class for just what it is. 
We all know what justice is, and the 
buyer of mutton and lamb off the 
block should have justice, and a re- 
ceipt for baking. 

The majority of the people of the 
United States are harboring two false 
notions: one is that mutton is not fit 
to eat, and the other is that mutton is 
so high in price that they can’t afford 
to buy and eat it. When we get at 
the facts we find that mutton is on 
the bargain counter, and that mutton- 
bred lambs and yearlings, and mut- 
ton-bred young ewes and _ wethers 
properly fattened are really tooth- 
some; delicious when properly baked 
tender and kept juicy; not dried to a 
crisp. 

The arbitrary premium placed on 
runty, slow maturing, wooly yearl- 
ings to use in spoiling the lamb trade 
and the arbitrary low value placed on 
maiden and young dry fat barren 
ewes, and choice heavy yearlings is 
ruinous to the breeder of sheep. 
When the railroad rate gives the 
packer the monopoly he should mus- 
ter integrity enough to not set ar- 
bitrary prices. Sell the choice heavy 
yearlings with a guarantee of age, and 
don’t allow the few wooly tasting mut- 
tons to destroy the demand for the 
entire outlet of all mutton products, 
by mixing them in everywhere. 

The producer of mutton must in si- 
lence and despondency turn and leave 
his fat sheep with the packer at less 
than one-half the market price of 
beef, not mentioning a pelt worth 
more than $1, which further reduces 
the cost to the packer. A man surely 
has reason to feel ashamed to find 
himself engaged in a business where 
he has not one word to say about the 
marketing of his product. 

Remove the ban: enlarge the out- 
let, or the goose will surely soon be 
found dead. WYOMING. 





MIDDLEMEN’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


The middleman complains that the 
boys have been “kickin’ his dawg 
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aroun’ ”’ too freely of late. This com- 
plaint may have some justification; 
but many persons from Missouri and 
elsewhere would like to have him 
explain a little provlem in that realm 
of higher mathematics in which “big 
business” is sometimes said to move. 
Last December a Tennessee farmer 
sold some eggs at seventeen cents a 
dozen. Since this farmer’s name 
and address were stamped on them, 
a certain consumer was able to ascer- 
tain the shivping date and the orig- 


inal cost. Two months after they 
left the farm these eggs, still 
marked “strickly fresh,” brought 


fifty cents a dozen! Yet the retailer’s 
profit was only three cents. Who got 
the rest? And who passed on these 
long-suffering eggs at 47 cents as 
“strictly fresh?” 


These are ugly questions, and the 
middleman can hardly dodge them— 
particularly since the facts were 
made public by an assistant district 
attorhcy. The kind of service which 
commission merchants perform en- 
titles them to a reasonable profit; but 
it is the producer who does most of 
the work and displays most of the 
skill—that is, legitimate skill—and 
who is therefore entitled to the great- 
er margin. If some complaint is made, 
as in the instance cited, up jumps Mr. 
Middleman in righteous rage 
to declare that he is being persecuted ; 
that such a case is one in a 
hundred; and that most commis- 
sion merchants are in reality the 
friends and servants of the public. If 
this be true let them put their heads 
together and present their side of the 
ease. The columns of this periodical 
are always oven to both parties to 
any reasonable controversy—Country 
Gentleman. 





“ARTIFICIAL WOOL” FROM JUTE. 


“These are great days for the dis- 
covery and advertisement of ‘new’ 
textile fibers of a more or less desir- 
able character ; but in general the nov- 
elty wears off, and the discovery 
goes no way at all toward upsetting 
the preference for more  old-estab- 
lished articles. However, the latest 
to appear has not suffered from too 
much advertisement and too many 
claims. Its name is the slightly mis- 
leading one of ‘artificial wool,’ to 
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which description it is about as wel) 
entitled as is the meat-fly to the name 
of blue-bottle. The derivation of the 
latter is well known: ‘Not blue and 
not a bottle—ergo blue bettle.’ Simi- 
larly the newcomer is not wool and 
not artificial, in at any rate the same 
sense as artificial silk or synthetic in- 
digo. It is confessedly a preparation 
of jute, and is not necessarily the 
worse on that account. Jute is a fiber 
that most people have had the oppor- 
tunity of recognizing at any time 
within the last three-quarters of a 
century, but at first glance it is not 
for jute that the artificial wool would 
be taken. The unbleached stuff 
might pass at a little distance for a 
yellow silk waste, and the bleachec 
under the same conditions has cer- 
tainly been mistaken for wool by per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with th 
commodity in all its aspects. 


“There is a luster upon the *” 
that might well pass cursorily for silk- 
gum, and the length of the staple 
further assists the illusion of sil! 
just as the curl of the fiber makes * 
look in the bleached condition preter- 
naturally like wool.. These first im- 
pressions do not survive the test of 
touch, for the material is relatively 
dead and harsh, and a closer inspec- 
tion shows it to be a vegetable prod- 
uct, with fibers varying in fineness 
and completeness of separation one 
from another. Apparently according 
to their fineness the fibers vary in 
tensile strength, and it is discovered 
that, like other jute, the substance is 
relatively brittle. That it can be card- 
ed with wool and made into blankets, 
which are almost indistinguishable 
from pure woolen ones, is already 
proved. Whether with the same fa- 
cility it can be joined with wool to 
make a perfectly satisfactory worsted 
sliver remains to be seen, and should 
this be found possible the advantage 
of price it possesses would be more 
marked than is the case when com- 
pared with the medley of materials 
which go by the name of ‘woolen.’ 


“The preparation is French, and 
its price is understood to be not much 
more than fourpence per pound. Preb- 
ably it has passed through some pro- 
cesses different from or additional to 
the retting ordinarily used to liberate 
jute fiber from the stems of the plant, 
and possibly it has some special capa- 
bilities. Whether artificial wool is 
immune from the common disabilities 
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of jute material can perhaps best be 
determined by experiment under the 
natural conditions of wear. It is well 
recognized that jute in general, al- 
though strong in resisting strains ap- 
plied in the direction of its length, 
leaves something to be desired where 
lateral strain is applied, as in the 
regular processes of attrition. There 
would be less outcry against the use 
of jute for wool bags were this not so. 
Then jute, in certain conditions of 
moisture, warmth and light, tends to 
deteriorate, and the rottenness is 
sometimes seen in hangings and in 
inte baggirg. Thexe inherent defects 
av not prevent the fiber from playing 
a highiy useful part in textile indus- 
try, and jute prepared in a new form 
and offered at a sufficiently low price 
may possess unexploited possibilities. 
There is a likelihood that the material 
will be brought further under the no- 
tice of wool users in this country, and 
experiments of one sort and anothe= 
have been made with it in Yorkshire 
during the last few months. Water 
does not rise higher than its source, 
and artificial wool could not be has 


hitherto been known best.’”’—Tezxtile 


Mercury. 





CANADIAN HAY EXPORTED TO U. S. 


The exportation of hay from Can- 
ada to the United States has increased 
greatly in the last two or three years 
and during the ten months ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1912, amounted to 516,361 
tons, valued at $3,883,155. The Prov- 
inces furnishing this hay were as fol- 
lows: Quebec, 365,182 tons; Ontario, 
142,819 tons; New Brunswick, 7,054 
tons; Prince Edward Island, 1,245 
tons; Nova Scotia, fifty-six tons, and 
Yukon, five tons. During the same 
period the United States exported 14,- 
573 tons, valued at $237,272, to Can- 
ada, most of this going to British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon Territory. The 
shipments from this consular district. 
as indicated by the invoices certified 
at this consulate, amounted to $55,- 
397 in 1911, as against $1,754 in 1910 


‘and $365 in 1909. The better quality 


of hay is grown in this part of On- 
tario and sells for $12 to $16 a ton on 
the local market.—Consular Report. 





When you write to advertisers, tell 
them you saw it in the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 
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THE RAILROADS PROLONG THE FIGHT. 

When the decision in the wool case 
was handed down and analyzed it was 
found that the benefits to the grow- 
ers were really greater than they ap- 
peared from the early telegraphic re- 
ports. When a graded rate was in- 
stalled, it necessarily resulted inamax- 
imum rate somewhere in western 
Idaho or eastern Oregon. It was, 
however, found that in this territory 
substantial relief was afforded by a 
provision in the decision making wool 
fourth class in the Western Classifi- 
cation. With fourth class rates given 
to wool it was possible for the grower 
to ship his wool to Portland and 
either get the benefit of the low ocean 
rate or the correspondingly low east 
bound rail rate. The combination on 
Portland would be of substantial ad- 
vantage even as far west as Nampa. 
or even as far as Shoshone. 

For instance the old classification 
made wool in sacks second class, and 
the rate from Shoshone to Portland 
was $1.77. The second class rate has 
been reduced to $1.30, and the fourth 
class rate is now 92 cents. By ship- 
ning from Shoshone to Portland and 
then getting the ocean rate from Port: 
land to Boston would give the grower 
an advantage over the through rail 
rate from Shoshone to Boston. The 
fourth class rate from Namna to Port- 
land was 77 cents, and the economy) 
of shipment via Portland would be 
considerably greater. In Eastern 
Oregon the rates to Portland are still 
less and the application of fourth 
class rates into Portland means large 
reductions for the heavy shipments 
out of that section. 

The railroads were not slow to rec- 
ognize the vast advantage to the 
grower of this outlet to the Pacific 
and they at once renewed the fight be- 
fore the Commission to secure a mod- 


_ ification of the order making wool 


fourth class. We are advised by the 
Commission that it has declined to 
make the modification. The carriers 
have not yet complied with the order 
and President Gooding and the attor- 
neys for the Association are proceed- 
ing to enforce compliance. In the 
meanwhile every shipper should keep 
careful tab on his shipments so as to 
be in position to demand and receive 
any differences between the rates 


paid and the rates ordered by the 


Commission. 
The Baled Rate. 

One of the big benefits of the woo! 
decision is the recognition by the 
Commission of a difference between 
sacks and bales. In most of the wool 
territory the rates on wool have been 
the same whether sacked or baled 
The railroads contended that a lower 
baled rate, where it existed, was jus 
tified because of the greater density 
of the wool and the ability to load 
more heavily. 

It was found that the baled rate 
wherever granted never required a 
density greater than nineteen pounds 
per cubic foot. The decision of the 
Commission prescribed two sets of 
rates, one for wool in sacks, and one 
fer wool in bales—bales being desig- 
nated as wool compressed to a density 
of nineteen pounds per cubic foot. The 
opinion contains no requirement as to 
the size or shape of the bale. 

A careful computation has disclosed 
that the cubic contents of a standard 
sack are a little less than twenty cubic 
feet, and at nineteen pounds per cu- 
bic foot the density of a bale is 
reached whenever a standard sack 
contains 380 pounds or more. 

Proceeding upon this basis Gover- 
nor Gooding has carefully compressed 
his wool into sacks, putting not less 
than 380 pounds in each sack so as to 
entitle him to the baled rate. 

A disposition of the carriers to 
hamper and impede the shippers in 
procuring the full benefit of the de- 
cision justifies a belief that they will 
endeavor to resist us in securing the 
beneft of the baled rate, even though 
the wool is compressed to nineteen 
pounds per cubic foot. We are, how- 
ever, satisfied that the Commission 
will adhere to its ruling and that 
whenever the wool grower by any 
means secures.a density of nineteen 
pounds per cubic foot in his packages 
he will be held to be entitled to the 
baled rate. We would suggest that 
every grower whose wool is heavy 
enough to justify him in doing so 
take especial pains to see to it that 
each and every sack contains not less 
than 380 pounds. If he has any wool 
too light, it should not be mixed in 
the same car with the heavy wools 
but shipped separately under the 
sack rate. V. O. J. 
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DEMOCRATIC HOSLILITY 
TO THE WOOL INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 14). 

Evidently the incongruity of the 
position thus assumed never occurred 
to the gentlemen who signed the re- 
port. The most charitable view ‘we 
can take of the matter is that they 
never read the report and therefore 
do not know the position they have 
assumed, for in the only part of the 
report which bears any evidence of 
having been considered, the first two 
pages, it is stated that the rates in 
the former bill, of which this is an 
exact copy, “were fixed without any 
reference whatever to protection.” 
What an amazing circumstance it is 
that rates fixed a year ago without 
any reference to protection should 
now prove, according to the framers 
of those rates, to afford just the 
amount of protection needed, accord- 
ing to a report which the same gentle- 
men declared to -be “inaccurate, 
erroneous, and fragmentary” and 
“based on false premises.”’ 

What does this all mean? Tt 
means that the gentlemen on = the 
other side of the aisle have not the 
courage of their convictions. They 
are free traders masquerading under 
the misnomer of a tariff for revenue, 
and yet in defence of the very bill 
that was framed “without regard to 
its effect on industries,” they attempt 
to sereen themselves behind the claim 
that this bill will not be totally de- 
structive of industries. They begin 
to hear the rumbling of the storm 
which will sweep their free-trade 
camp in November. 

But to return to that charming 
report signed by the majority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I commend it to all lovers of 
pure fiction. It contains more mis- 
information, doubling and crossing it- 
self at more angles, than any work 
of an untrammeled imagination I 
have ever had the pleasure of read- 
ing. . 

After boldly misquoting the. report 
of the Tariff Board in an effort to 
prove that much of the wool. product 
of our country needs no protection and 
the bulk of it no more thantheamount 
carried in their bill, they then pro- 
ceed, on pages 43 and 44 of their re- 
port, to juggle the figures in an 
attempt to prove that the Ohio and 
Michigan fine merinos need so much 
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more than they can hope to secure 
that there is no help for them. 

These paragraphs on the wools of 
the Ohio region are obscure, involved, 
and full of errors and inaccuracies, 
and yet out of it all are involved con- 
clusions which flatly contradict the 
arguments and conclusions which 
precede them, to wit, that the fine 
merino wool of the Ohio region must 
have a tariff rate of 28 or 29 cents 
per scoured pound, or at least 55 per 
cent ad valorem, in order to be ade- 
quately protected. Let us see how this 
works out. 


The cost charge against the Ohio 
fleece, according to the Tariff Board, 
which our friends seem to accept when 
it serves their purpose to do so, is 19 
cents. The cost charge against the 
Territorial fine wool, according to the 
Tariff Board, which they also seem 
to accept, is 12 cents. The Terri- 
torial cost is therefore approximately 
60 per cent of the Ohio cost. If the 
Ohio wools need a rate of 28 or 29 
cents on the scoured pound or 55 per 
cent ad valorem, as our Democratic 
friends say they do, then the Terri- 
torial wools, in order to be protected, 
must have 60 per cent of those rates, 
or about 17 1-2 cents on the scoured 
pound, or 33 per cent on an ad 
valorem basis—very nearly the rates 
carried in the Republican bill. 


Thus we find that the Democratic 
report which at one point, in an ef- 
fort to justify the Democratic bill, 
claims that a duty of 20 per cent will 
be amply protective for the Terri- 
torial wools; at another point, in an 
effort to discourage the Ohio and 
Michigan raisers of wool, claims that 
a rate of nearly twice the amount 
carried in their bill, and almost the 
rate carried in the Republican bill, is 
necessary to protect the Territorial 
fleeces. 


How It Happened. 

The fact is that the Democratic 
majority started out last year on this 
wool-tariff revision with the free 
traders in full control] and insistent 
on free wool; but the clamor of wool- 
producing Texas and some districts 
in the Ohio Valley they hoped to con- 
trol caused them to halt. They ex- 
cused their departure from free trade 
in wool by the mendacious fiction of a 
depleted Treasury. In the hope of 
putting the President “in a hole,” as 
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they expressed it, they accepted rates 
in conference which, according to 
their declarations, were unjustifable. 
Their hybrid, conceived, as they ad- 
mitted, in absolute disregard of its 
effects on industries, and completed, 
so far as they were concerned, for no 
other purpose than to secure political 
advantage, met the fate it deserved in 
a presidential veto. 


Then came the report ot the Tariff 
Board flatly contradicting every 
argument they had made in support 
of their bill, showing that the Ameri- 
can wool industry must have a very 
considerable protection in order to 
survive and that while some of the 
rates on woolen goods were un- 
necessarily high an intense competi- 
tion among American manufac- 
turers kept prices down to a point 
which, in the majority of instances, 
marked almost exactly the difference 
in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

In this condition of «‘fairs, if we 
are correctly informed, consternation 
reigned in the Democratic camp. The 
free traders had had their way with 
regard to the sugar schedule, even to 
the certain destruction of a great in- 
dustry. No doubt they insisted that 
there was ever more reason why they 
should have their way in the matter 
of the wool tariff, for are not woolen 
garments even more essentjal than 
sugar? On the other hand, the gen- 
tlemen on the other side who repre- 
sented wool districts insisted that the 
report of the Tariff Board made it so 
clear that the industry must be pro- 
tected in order to survive that they 
could not excuse themselves in voting 
for free wool, and so a compromise 
was struck on the old, discredited bill 
of last year. 

Of course they 
desperate was the situation which 
confronted them. They must dis- 
credit the report of the Tariff Board 
in order to defend their bill from any 
standpoint. They must accept and 
exaggerate the report of the Tariff 
Board touching certain coarse wools 
in the vain hone of calming the fears 
of growers of coarse woo] in the 


realized how 


-southern and eastern portions of the 


country. 


They must accept certain figures 
of the Tariff Board and discredit 
others in a vain attempt to prove that 
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tne Territorial wools do not require 
any more protection than the 20 per 
cent carried in their bill, and they 
must juggle and confuse and misquote 
the report of the Tariff Board in an 
effort to prove to the growers of fine 
wools in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere that, so for as 
they are concerned, the jig is up any- 
way; they can not hope or expect, 
even under the Republican bill, an 
adequate protection; and all the time 
that the Democratic band is play- 
ing these conflicting and discordant 
notes the free-trade bass drum _ is 
pounding away on the dominant note 
in this Democratic House, as voiced 
by the gentleman from Alabama in 
his speech on the sugar bill,. that no 
protective tariff is justifiable from a 
Democratic standpoint, emphasized 
by the notice served on the producers 
of fine wool in Ohio and elsewhere 
that if they can not do business under 
free trade they had better go into 
some other line of industry. 


That is the best that the American 
farmer engaged in the raising of 
sugar cane and the raising of sugar 
beets, millions of them on the farms 
of the United States engaged in the 
raising of sheep—that is the best they 
can get from a Democratic Congress. 
They virtually say to them, “If you 
can not prosper in the business you 
are now in under free trade, go into 
some other business.” 

Merino Versus Coarse-Wovol Sheep. 

And this brings me to the consider- 
ation of a feature of the wool ques- 
tion in regard to which the Demo- 
cratic majority, with its astounding 
lack of knowledge on the subject, 
is hopelessly in error, and touching 
which some others even better in- 
formed seem to have entertained 
curious notions. On page 10 of its 
letter of submittal the Tariff Board 
states among its findings: 


That in the States east of the Missouri 
River wool production is incidential to 
general farming. Here producers, with 
the exception of certain-named districts, 
lay more stress upon the output of the 
mutton than of wool, and in such cases the 
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receipts from the sale of sheep and lambs 
ordinarly cover the flock expenses, leav- 
ing the wool for profit. 

The Democratic majority assume 
from this statement that the wool- 
growers referred to need no tariff 
protection, and, as a matter of fact, 
in figuring the average requirement 
of protection, this has to a certain ex- 
tent been assumed to be the case; but 
such is not the case by any manner 
of means, and nothing in the report 
of the tariff Board justifies such a 
conclusion. It is true that in the dis- 
tricts named, good markets for 
mutton being easily accessible and 
therefore the net receipts per pound 
relatively high, the Board finds that 
these receipts for mutton ordinarily 
cover the flock expense, leaving the 
wool as a profit and the only profit. 

What is going to happen to this 
profit if you reduce the receipts from 
that wool to a free-trade basis? The 
price received for wool under reason- 
able protection is sufficient to make 
it profitable to remain in the busi- 
ness; but reduce that profit, which is 
the only profit, by a third or a half 
and the grower of coarse-wool sheen 
ean no more afford to remain in busi- 
ness, except in certain particularly 
favored localities, than can _ the 
grower of fine-wool sheep in the 
West. The investment continues the 
same; the cost of caring for and feed- 
ing the sheep is not reduced, and yet, 
it is assumed that you may reduce 
by half or a third what is at present 
only a fair return on the investment 
at best and still have those people con- 
tinue in the business of growing 
sheep. There is only one way in 
which it could possibly be accomp- 
lished, and that would be through an 
increase in the price of mutton. If 
anybody can figure out how the 
public at large would be benefited 
by shifting the profit from wool to 
mutton they are entitled to a mem- 
bership on the majority side of the 
Ways and Means Committee. (Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.) 


A still more profound and danger- 
ous fallacy is contained in the as- 
sumption that all the Ohio and Mich- 
igan and Territorial growers of fine 
wool need to do to make their busi- 
ness profitable under a lower tariff 
rate, or no rate at all, is to change 
from merino to cross-bred or coarse- 
wool sheep. So far as the Terri- 
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torial wools are concerned, the change 
is largely an impossible one, as I will 
point out later. If it were possible 
it would not necessarily decrease to 
a very considerable extent the cost 
of wool production, for the avvarent 
higher cost of wool prodnction in 
those regions is not largely due to the 
type of sheep or class of wool. 


Afl of the regions in which the 
Tariff Board reports a high charge 
against the fleece are regions where 
a large number of sheep are produced. 
Where there are but few sheen to the 
farm the actual cost, or apparent cost, 
of producing the wool may be negli- 
gible. Where sheep are produced in 
large numbers and become an item 
of importance on the farm or ranch, 
the actual cost of care and main- 
tenance is a matter of sufficient 
importance to demand and receive 
attention, and the flocks, not being a 
mere incident to the general business, 
requiring little attention, consuming 
little but waste material, as in cases 
where there are but few on a farm, 
do require and receive attention, the 
cost of which is appreciated, do con- 
sume feed, the value of whichisknown 
and understood. And so in the Ohio 
Valley where the flocks are of con- 
siderable size and the industry of 
large importance the animals, what- 
ever the breed may be, must have the 
care and attention of men paid good 
wages, must have feed which would 
otherwise be marketed, and while a 
change to crossbred sheep or to the 
straight, coarse-wool breeds would 
bring a larger return per animal in 
mutton the return in wool would not 
be increased, the amount of feed con- 
sumed per animal would be increased, 
and the situation would not be far 
different from what it is now. 


The Territorial Woots. 

On the Great Plains and in the 
Rocky Mountains, from Canada to 
Mexico, the region which produces 
the so-called Territorial wools, a 
shifting from the Merino tyne to the 
coarse-wool sheep is in the main im- 
possible. In that region the great 
majority of the flocks are not under 
fence, but are herded on the oven 
range, utilizing the mountains and 
high lands in the summer and the 
plains and valleys in the winter. The 
merino is the only tyve of sheep that 
can be successfully herded in large 
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BLACK 
LEAF40 


A Coneentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
juaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE, By Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of ‘‘sulphate’”’ 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas ‘‘Free’’ Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, ‘Black 
Leaf 40”’ is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40” has better ‘‘last- 
ing’’ properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf’’ Extract. Is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about  one-twelfth the shipping 
weight. This means a big saving in 
handling—especially over rough 
roads. One case of ten 10% pound 
tins may be carried in a buggy, gross 
weight only 150 pounds, yet produc- ff 
ing 7,170 gallons of “Official’’ 
wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, ‘‘Black 
Leaf 40° Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 

“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous 
- sheep and goats at the Official Di- 
ution. 


“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE: 


1046 Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


2% Ib. can, $3.25—makes 170 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


% Ib. can, $0.85, makes 384 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 


If you cannot thus obtain “Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 


Manufactured by 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
~ PRODUCT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky., 


Louisville, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN & DELAINE-ME- 
RINO RECORD ASS’N. 


This Association annually publishes 

the increase of the flocks, keeping the 

lineage by name and number ot every 
animal so recorded. 


S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 














AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 





Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Vol. XII of the Flock Rec- 
ord. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation and printed matter. A postal 
card will bring -it. Write to-day. 


M. C. RING, President, 
Neillsville, Wis. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 

















AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 





The largest live stock association in 

the world. For rules, list of mem- 

| bers, blanks, or any other informa- 
tion, address the Secretary. 


| 


J. C. DUNCAN, President, 


Lewiston, N. Y 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 




















i] NATIONAL LINCOLN ASSO- 
, CIATION 


Organized 1891 under laws of Michi- 
gan. Capital stock, $5,000.00 


Vols. I, II and III for sale by Secre- 
tary. Price 25c per copy to mem- 
bers. Information regarding Lincoln 
sheep and this association promptly 
furnished on application to Secretary. 


R. O. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 
3ERT SMITH, Secty., Charlotte, Mich. 
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bands; the coarse-wool sheep scatter 
hither and yon, break up into small 
bands or stray singly, thus escaping 
from the herders to wander through 
the hills and become the prey of pre- 
datory animals. Crossbreeding with 
the coarser-wool sheep is common, but 
there must be frequent reversions to 
the merino type to secure an animal 
that can be successfully herded. 


Furthermore, the merino type is 
by far the best adapted to the dry 
summers, cold winters, and rough 
mountain pastures of that region. In 
favored localities the coarse-wool 
sheep can be successfully grown, and 
crosses are and will continue to be 
common, but in the main the merino 
type must prevail, for we can not 
change the climate or the topography 
of the country, and unless we radi- 
cally change our land policy we can 
not have the enormous fenced pas- 
tures in the forest reserves, in the 
hills, and on the plains, such as they 
have in Australia and largely in 
South America. 


The ridiculous character of the 
Democratic suggestion, that in seareh 
of a wool more cheaply produced we 
abandoned the merino type, is shown 
when we consider that of the approxi- 
mately 52,000,000 of sheep in_ the 
United States in 1910, 69 per cent 
were half-blood merinos as above, 52 
per cent being nearly full bloods. 
Even in what the board calls the 
fleece country—all the regions east 
of the Mississippi, and Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri—the percentage 
of sheep of half merino blood and 
above is 31. The wool of all such 
sheep is of the merino type. The fact 
is that pure-bred coarse-wool sheep, 
except in breeding flocks, are rare in 
any part of our country. 

The Merino Sheep. 

Even if we could change from the 
merino type in the Ohio Valley and in 
the West and grow only the coarse- 
wool sheep in this country, the change 
would be a national calamity and one 
everlastingly discreditable to the 
good sense and judgment of the 
American people. Not only does the 
merino type of sheep produce the 
only wool in the world that can be 
used in the manufacture of woolens, 
but it is essential for the finer grades 
of worsted. American wool of 
merino blood grown in the Ohio Val- 
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ley, as well as some grown in the 
Territorial regions, is the strongest 
fine wool in the world. Our Army 
and Navy Departments do not insist 
upon the use of American merino 


wool in the manufacture of cloth io 


Army and Navy uniforms for purely 
patriotic reasons, but because there 
is no wool in the world that will 
make the cloths they need of such 
strength and wearing quality as the 
American merino wools. (Applause 
on the Republican side.) 


The Question Confronting Us. 

The question presented at this time 
is after all not one of rates, but of 
policy. How long and to what ex- 
tent will the country support a party 
that by its representatives in the 
popular branch of Congress declares 
war on American industries? At 
the very moment that they cry that 
no American industry need fear their 
legislation they are proposing legis- 
lation that they must know and 
do know will cripple and destroy in- 
dustries. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Randell) warns his. party 
against the poison of protection. The 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Kitchin) refers to those engaged in 
the wool industry as ‘“‘mendicants,” 
and jokes about the meager returns 
they have been receiving, as shown 
by the report of the Tariff Board. 
The gentleman from Alabama says 
that no industry in this country has 
any claim to tariff protection. Surely 
such utterances as these and the leg- 
islation which is proposed makes it 
clear that no man whose _ industry 
needs protection, no man who believes 
in the policy of protection, even in its 
mildest form, has anything to hope 
for from the Democratic Party. 


One after another they present 
their tariff bills. Each one proposes 
deadly breeches in our tariff walls. 
Each proposes to transfer to foreign » 


shores a portion of our industries 5 


Each would, if enacted into law, de- 
prive large numbers of our people of 


employment. Taken together, they ( 
would take us back to the condition |) 


we experienced under the Wilson bill, 
when no industry but the soup house 
flourished. No one had profitable 
and ‘steady employment but th 
sheriff and the auctioneer. Will the 
American people stand for it? I think 
not. 
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